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WHAT COULD BE COOLER THAN 
THIS CHARMING AND VERY COM- 
FORTABLE SHORT UNDIE. AND 
CROUND AFFAIRS iw OH. DEAR ME! HOW FLATTERING 
HARMONY WITH “TO MUSCULINE VANITY AND BEAUTY 
SHOES. THE LAST WORD IN ELEGANCE. 
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By THE time the year is up Europe is likely to think that 
a moratorium means cancellation. 


Ir you don’t like the heat just think how cold you'll 
be next January. 


Ir Looks as if a war isn’t over until you finish saving the 
country you licked. 


“THE country is eager for a change,” says Mr. Shouse. 
But we'll bet more people are interested in where to get 
some, 


MILITARY LYING 


MONG the suggestions from our best minds as to the 

best way to make war one was that public opinion must 
be controlled through organized censorship and propaganda. 
This is the idea of a well known editor—a man in a posi- 
tion to know. It may be true, but it sounds funny. It 
means that a nation must be fooled, inflamed and excited 
into a war-like frame of mind, if necessary. It means, too, 
that the truth must be suppressed if it is against us, or if it 
favors the other side. It also means exaggerating all the 
bad features about the enemy—or plain lying about him. 
Yet, it has always been done in war time, as a natural, spon- 
taneous sort of movement, but just the same it seems a little 
raw to prepare cold-bloodedly to do it in advance. It 
would seem that when their nation is at war people cannot 
be trusted to know and to think. They must be dumb. 
After all, it is really an illuminating reflection on war 
itself. 


WE REPEAT 


N VIEW of our recent poll of national sentiment on 
prohibition as an issue (July 4th issue), the following 
from an editorial, “Are We in for a Wet Spell?” in The 
Pathfinder’s June 16, 1923, issue is still timely and pertinent: 
It might be the best thing for the country to have next year’s 
national campaign waged on prohibition as the deciding issue; 
then at least we might know how the majority of the people 
feel on the subject. But it is not like the politicians to allow 
any such clear-cut issue to be drawn; they prefer to have 
things so beclouded and confused that, after the election is over, 
everything will still remain as unsettled as ever. If the big 
issues were settled, the politicians would be out of a job—like 
the young doctor who made the mistake of curing all his 
patients. So don’t look for the dry issue to be disposed of 
for some time yet. 


PRESIDENT Hoover calls those fellows “‘gentlemen” who 
are holding the scales down while human requirements are 
being weighed in the balance with illgotten gold. We could 
suggest many more appropriate terms than this for them. 


LIFE insurance is getting cheaper in this country. So 


is life. 
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EDITORIAL 





WICKERSHAM COMMISSION 


NE governmental commission has finished up its work 

and gone home, so there is one fewer to make jokes 
about. The Wickersham commission was made up of 
very able and eminent citizens, and a great deal of work 
was done—a comprehensive survey of the whole subject oj 
crime, according to the chairman. But the commission’s 
work was gathering, digesting and presenting facts, and 
that Herculean labor will be of no avail unless legislative 
and executive officials make them the basis of action. ‘The 
more practical task remains to be done. Senators have 
criticized the creation of such commissions as a method of 
“passing the buck,” and have declared that an executive 
should not fear to act on his own responsibility. But action 
alone is not sufficient. It may even be very harmful. What 
we need is informed action, which is impossible without 
comprehensive survey of facts. In the complex affairs of a 
great nation the essential facts on all important subjects can- 
not be gathered by one man, or by one group of men. It is 
to be hoped that our congressmen, judges and executives will 
not be too lazy to study the Wickersham reports and make 
good use of them. 


THE flappers have caught up again with those old ladies 
who have kept right on wearing their dresses so long that 
they sweep the ground. 


THAT PURCHASING POWER 


ON’T apply the income tax to a larger number of 

people, advised Senator Borah, because it would lower 
their purchasing power. ‘That is a great ideas Mr. Aver- 
age Guy could object to a lot of things on that score. He 
might point out that paying his debts would lower his pur- 
chasing power. Contributions to charity, to churches, to 
civic improvement, to child recreation, to his wife’s ward- 
robe—all would lower his purchasing power. In fact, 
every time he made a purchase he would be lowering his 
purchasing power. Everybody who pays taxes lowers his 
purchasing power, but if they did not pay them Uncle 
Sam’s purchasing power would soon be so low he could 
not purchase any more congressional legislation and inves- 
tigations. 


AMERICAN ATHLETES 


T IS the pride of America that her athletes usually take 

the big silver cups in all the international sporting 
events. We have won the reputation of having that physi- 
cal vigor, endurance and skill that bring victory. But 
notice some of the names of our champions. In _ the 
fighting game the heavy-weight crown is in the possession 
of a German, Schmeling, while the contender is an Italian 
Carnera. The highest golfing crown, the open champion- 
ship, belongs now to that Connecticut Yankee, Billie Burke, 
whose name was originally Burkowski over in his native 
Lithuania. That other great American golfer who went 
over and captured the British open, Tommy Armour, was 
born in Scotland. A list of our baseball stars reads like 
a roster of the Foreign Legion. Well, that is American. 
Our strength is drawn from many and various sources. 
Cross-breeding instead of in-breeding, has kept our people 
vital, industrious and venturesome. The old countries are 
welcome to their “pure-bred” artistocrats who are ham- 
pered and deadened by their superiority complex. 
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NUMBER 1961 


Saving Germany from Financial Collapse 


HEN those trac- 
W tors crossing the 

Sahara Desert 
get bogged in the sand— 
sink into a depression—the drivers get 
out and remove the load, pull out, then 
put the load back and go ahead. It is 
a slow, laborious and disagreeable 
process, but it gets the tractor across 
the desert. The international mora- 
torilum on reparations and war debts 
is the unloading of the financial truck 
which was getting badly bogged in the 
world-wide business depression. The 
load will be put back on when the 
vehicle has been advanced to more 
solid ground, and progress will be once 
more resumed. 


But the German tractor, after the 
unloading, was also found to be just 
about out of gas. Hence a further 
flurry among the cooperating nations 
to furnish needed capital and credit 
to start Germany going again—or, 
rather, to prevent a bad break-down. 
Chancellor Bruening pleading for 
$500,000,000 credit from European cen- 
tral banks was met by a French 
counter demand that Germany give 
some political guarantees—such as 
abandoning her cruiser-building pro- 
gram and renouncing her customs 
union with Austria. Then things grew 
dark. A run started on German banks; 
foreign credits were withdrawn; Ger- 
mans began to buy foreign currencies, 
especially gold, and while Fascist Hit- 
ler announced that he was ready to 
take charge of the government groups 
of communists staged riots all over 
the country. As banks and stock ex- 
changes were temporarily closed and 
drastic regulations adopted, the for- 
eign powers, including the United 
States, hurriedly met in London to con- 
sider the financial measures necessary 
to save Germany. The Bank of Inter- 
national Settlements at Basel first 
agreed to participate in the needed 
credit to the extent of $100,000,000. 

The moratorium involves an aggre- 
gate payment between governments of 
about $800,000,000. Uncle Sam sacri- 
fices most by postponing collection of 
$262,000,000 in war debts this fiscal 
year. Germany is released from the 
payment of $473,700,000 in reparations. 
France is the second biggest loser, 
being Germany’s main creditor, and 
Stands to have her balance between 
collections and payments reduced by 
some $125,000,000. Britain, by bring- 
ing her dominions into the plan, sac- 
rifices $55,000,000. Italy and Belgium 
must wait for smaller sums. 





Hoover Moratorium Plan and Central Bank Credits 
Result from International Economic Cooperation |}; 


That things had come to a crisis in 
Germany was indicated by the visit 
of Chancellor Bruening and Foreign 
Minister Curtius to London to ask in- 
tercession of the British government 
to lighten her burdens under the 
Young plan. Gold had been rapidly 
disappearing from the Reichsbank, 
and German finances were on the 
verge of collapse. Hardly had the Lon- 
don talks ended when the Kreditan- 
stalt, biggest bank of Austria, announc- 
ed that it could not meet its obliga- 
tions. The Bank of England went to 
the rescue. Then President Hoover 
announced that he was contemplating 
a step for the relief of Germany—and 
of Europe. The next day he gave out 
his bold plan for a year’s moratorium 
between nations. The effect was elec- 
trical. Prices on exchanges, both in 
America and Europe, quickly respond- 
ed with hopefulness. And, what was 
still more remarkable, practically all 
members of Congress and other Amer- 
ican politicians of all parties expressed 
approval. 

It is quite understandable that 
France should have hesitated and 
shown concern over terms, though 
agreeing at once in principle. She not 
only had at stake the greatest financial 
interest of any European nation, but 
her political interest was even great- 
er. Still fearful of the powerful neigh- 
bor that has devastated French soil 
three times within a little more than 
100 years France was also conscious of 
the fact the Hitlerites calling for re- 
nunciation of reparations had swept 
Germany last year, and that the Ger- 
man government itself had shown it- 
self more disposed to build battleships 
than to pay war costs. France feared 
for the safety of the Young plan—the 
international agreement under which 
Germany is to pay. Hence the hesita- 
tion, reservations and the demand for 
assurances, 

First of all France demanded that 
the unconditional payments under the 
Young plan, of which she receives 
three-fourths, be continued, with the 
agreement that the money could be 
loaned right back. This to keep the 
Young plan alive and in operation. It 
was agreed to, but not the further sug- 
gestion that $25,000,000 of the amount 
be loaned to Czechoslovakia, Jugo- 
slavia, Rumania and Greece, French 
proteges which would suffer from not 








receiving German mon- 
ey. It was finally agreed 
these countries 

would be taken care of 
by the big international banks. The 
dispute as to the time Germany 
should have to make up the suspended 
payments was compromised, a 10-year 
period being agreed upon, to begin one 
year after the expiration of the mo- 
ratorium year. The guarantee fund 
was still more serious. Under the 
Young plan if Germany declares a mo- 
ratorium on the conditional payments 
—which she has a right to do—France 
must place a fund of 500,000,000 reichs- 
marks in the Bank of International 
Settlement to be apportioned among 
other German creditors. France ac- 
cepted the suggestion that she make 
an agreement with the other creditors 
whereby this fund could be paid in 
installments as unconditional pay- 
ments were received from Germany. 

Then came the last hitch—the ques- 
tion of reparations payments in kind, 
or in German goods, to the extent of 
about $20,000,000 a year. Under the 
established procedure French indus- 
trialists take German goods and make 
payments for them to the French gov- 
ernment, while the German govern- 
ment reimburses the German sellers. 
France asked that these continue un- 
disturbed, but President Hoover in- 
sisted on his plan to relieve Germany 
of all payments, or to have such pay- 
ments as she made returned to her as 
loans. France conceded the point with 
the reservation that Germany should 
use such loans solely for “economic 
purposes.” Germany assured all her 
creditors that the money saved from 
reparations payments would not be 
used for military purposes, or for any- 
thing but getting the country on her 
feet again financially. 

Much credit for the success of the 
prolonged negotiations goes to 76-year- 
old Secretary Mellon who, with Am- 
bassador Edge, held long and frequent 
conferences with the French officials. 
At times he would call the President 
by telephone after midnight to consult 
on points. Many technical details were 
left to be worked out by a committee 
of experts. Not only did other in- 
terested governments have to approve 
the Franco-American agreement but 
it must also be approved by our own 
Congress. Such approvals were prac- 
tically secured in advance. President 
Hoover said the economic relief af- 
forded would “swing men’s minds 
from fear to confidence.” 
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TOPICAL TOPICS 





BLAMING SPECULATORS 


TT WHAT extent are low prices 
for farm products due to depres- 
sion of the market by specula- 

tors? Congress has for years been 
hearing speeches denouncing these 
“short sellers” and has considered a 
number of bills to curb them, but has 
got nothing done. President Hoover 
hinted a time or two in past years 
that they had better let up, but re- 
cently he delivered a broadside at 
them. Of short selling he said: “It 
has but one purpose, and that is to 
depress prices. It tends to destroy 
returning public confidence. It in- 
tends to take a profit from the losses 
of other people.” 

Other officials, including members 
of the Farm Board and officers in the 
Department of Agriculture, agreed 
heartily, but some business men de- 
murred, as usual, that short selling 
was quite legitimate—and then denied 
that it was being done to any serious 
extent. The real trouble, asserted 
business men, is overproduction and 
the surplus held by the government. 
Corn production increase over last 
year was estimated at nearly 900,000,- 
000 bushels. The increase in wheat 
was figured at about 6,000,000 bushels. 
While Western congressmen contin- 
ued to hammer at the Farm Board for 
a promise to hold its 200,000,000 bush- 
els of last year’s wheat the cotton 
people also got busy and asked that 
the board’s 1,300,000 bales of cotton 
also be kept off the weak market. The 
reduction of acreage insisted on by the 
board has not been noticed in any 
farm line. 

With wheat selling in Kansas and 
Oklahoma for as little as 25 cents a 
bushel, farmers launched a demand 
for a debt moratorium. They believed 
if the banks would hold off for 30 or 





’ 60 days they could get a better price. 


Alexander Legge, former chairman of 
the Farm Board and an executive of 
the International Harvester Co., said 
his company’s agents had been in- 
structed not to force farmers to sell 
on a depressed market in order to pay 
for their farm machinery. 


DEBTS AND DEFICITS 


Pleas for moratoriums in the cases 
of individuals suffering from the eco- 
nomic depression have been heard 
from numerous quarters. A sugges- 
tion for a “city, county, state and na- 
tional mortgage and tax” moratorium 
was made. by Professor W. V. Hagen- 
dorn of St. Lawrence university, who 
declared that the orgy of foreclosures 
and repossessions was beneficial nei- 
ther to owner, mortgagee nor pur- 
chaser. A Census Bureau report show- 
ed that the state governments in 1929 
cost a little over two billion dollars, 
and that a deficit of $1,699,800 ran their 
total indebtedness up to $1,661,686,000. 
For 250 cities of more than 30,000 pop- 





—Altoona (Pa) Mirror 


“Gosh, I'd like a ‘deficit? of worries for 
a change!” 


ulation the cost of government increas- 
ed by $39,000,000 in 1929, raising the 
total municipal debt to $6,130,000,000. 
Among the various suggestions made 
was one for the government to back 
large credit corporations to handle 
the second mortgage problem of the 
country and revive residence building. 


A PROHIBITION YEAR 


The Prohibition Bureau of the De- 
partment of Justice issued the follow- 
ing figures illustrating its work in en- 
forcing the dry law for the fiscal year 
ending June 30, 1931: 


Seized 1,833,000 gallons of illicit liquor. 
Seized 5,000,000 gallons of beer. 
Captured 21,375 distilleries. 

Destroyed 27,800 beer fermenters. 

Took possession of 8,260 automobiles. 
Made arrests in 70,000 dry law cases. 
Secured imposition of 35,650 fines. 
Collected in fines $5,511,000. 

Had 29,470 violators sent to jail. 


GANGSTER WINS 


“Legs” Diamond, the clay pigeon of 
the underworld, arrested 25 times, 
again triumphed as a jury at Troy 
acquitted him of assault on Grover 
Parks, a truckman. The attorney gen- 
eral and his aides were “taken aback” 
by the verdict, according to accounts, 
but the crowd that filled the court 
room and lined the street in front 
cheered. Parks, who easily identified 
Diamond, charged that the gangster 
and his men burned his feet to make 
him tell the location of a still. Dia- 
mond’s witnesses said he was in Al- 
bany on the night in question. 

“Racketeering is an inside job for 
which business itself is greatly respon- 
sible,” declared Robert I. Randolph, 
president of the Chicago Association 
of Commerce, speaking at the Uni- 
versity of Virginia Institute of Public 
Affairs, and his judgment was indors- 
ed by George Z. Medalie, United States 
attorney for the Southern District of 
New York. Both employers and em- 
ployees were accused of using gang- 
sters and thugs in the garment indus- 
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try in New York, and there was a pro- 
posal to shut down the 1,500 plants 
until the “rackets” in the clothing busi- 
ness could be stopped. The tolerance 
—even popularity—of the gangsters. 
which makes their conviction by a jury 
difficult, has been attributed largely jy 
moving pictures of gangster life. There 
were so many of these for a while that 
an organized protest was made against 
them. 


FUSS OVER FIGURES 


Occasionally some subordinate goy- 
ernment official flies off the handle. 
makes grave charges against his de- 
partment—and resigns, or is fired. The 
latest case is that of Dr. Ray O. Hall, 
an economist in the division of finance 
and investment of the Commerce De- 
partment. Charging the Bureau of 
Foreign and Domestic Commerce with 
juggling figures and reports—impor'ts 
for 1930 were overvalued by $175,000,- 
000, he said—to mislead the public, 
Dr. Hall was promptly dismissed as 
“insolvent and inefficient.” O. P. Hop- 
kins, acting director of the bureau, «e- 
nied Hall’s implications of “political 
expediency,” and declared his pro- 
posals for revising valuation of imports 
were “unscientific and unsound.” As 
Secretary Lamont began an investiga- 
tion Dr. James H. Rogers, economist 
of Yale university, entered the fray in 
Dr. Hall’s behalf, calling his discharge 
“an affront to free speech.” He also 
declared that Dr. Hall’s figures were 
more trustworthy than those of the 
department. The Democratic Nation- 
al Committee, sensing a scandal in 
tariff statistics, demanded a “searching 
investigation.” 


A REEKING RACKET 


Mayor “Jimmie” Walker has spoken. 
He assures New Yorkers that he’s going 
to put a quietus on “rackets” and bring 
racketears to the eyes of the gangsters. 
To racket-racked Gotham this is good 
news, and they’re hoping it is not a 
mere slip of the lip. These “slips,” ex- 
plains Dr. Ray K. Immel, the scientist- 
inventor of the recently announced 
kymograph, are “muscular.” According 
to the professor, when one muscles up 
to speak, and shifts his oral cavity 
into high, the mouth and speech mus- 
cles frequently start meshing into the 
next word—and the word after that— 
causing verbal backfire or “slip of the 
tongue.” But there is no indication of 
a backfire in Mayor Walker’s pronun- 
ciamento, He guarantees police pro- 
tection for racket victims; Police Com- 
missioner Mulrooney has conferred 
with the business men; his officers are 
checking up alien racketeers and the 
newspapers are filled with what the 
police say they’re doing, going to do, 
may do or ought to do. 

What appears to have started the 
police to smelling out the gangsters 
was the bad odor of the “quilt racket” 
—the latest and smelliest atrocity. Ac- 
cording to one of the attacked quilt 
plants on 22nd street, one squirtgun 
full of synthetic chemicals, injected 
through mail slot on June 11th, closed 
up the factory, and made the surround- 
ing blocks uninhabitable. The smell, 
shaming Limburger or the Woman's 
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Court scandal, paralyzed the nerves 
of the quilt workers, and ruined $10,- 
000 worth of silks and wool. All the 
mustard, ammonia, incense and per- 
fumes in New York can’t clear it up. 
A year in the sun is the only hope for 
saving the stock. This same chemical 
warfare gas has been waged on other 
quilt manufacturers, and some 70 of 
the firms, rather than pay the 20 per 
cent demanded by the racketeers, 
threaten to move the entire quilt in- 
dustry up State. 

If, as Kipling says, “Smells are surer 
than sounds or sight to make the heart- 
strings crack,” perhaps this quilt 
racket effluvium—this crack on Father 
Knickerbocker’s nose—is what made 
Mayor Jimmie speak up. 


MOVIE EDUCATION 

European countries, according to 
American observers, have gone further 
than the United States in utilizing the 
radio and the talking pictures in the 
educational field. An ambitious at- 
tempt to launch the movies into regu- 
lar school work was made at Wash- 
ington under the joint auspices of the 
Bureau of Education, the Fox Film 
Corp. and George Washington univer- 
sity. Boys and girls from 47 states, 
nominated by the governors, and two 
from the District of Columbia—96 in 
all—were shown 12 films covering 
such subjects as animal life, historical 
episodes, the stories of the composition 
of “America” and “Dixie,” and the like. 
Examinations were then given to test 
the ability of the children to grasp 
and retain the pictured lessons. A 
group of teachers, many of whom had 
come with the boys, after observing 
the results of the five days work unan- 
imously adopted a resolution indorsing 
the experiment. The picture company, 
it was said, contemplates making a 
wide series of films for school use. 


OFFENDING MEXICO 

Mexico, which always has a resi- 
due of ill-feeling toward the United 
Mates, appears to be getting the im- 
pression of late that her big northern 
neighbor is picking on her. A short 
time ago two young Mexicans on their 
way home from American universi- 
ties were shot and killed in Oklahoma 
by a deputy sheriff. The fact that 
one of them was a relative of Presi- 
dent Rubio rather heightened the 
feeling evoked—and the freeing of 
the slayer increased it further. Then 
Municipal Judge Green of Chicago 
wanted to clap the Mexican acting 
consul at that city, Adolfo Dominguez, 
in jail for six months but the federal 
government interfered and the consul 
was released with apology. The gov- 
ernment expressed regrets. Still more 
recently another Mexican, Ruben C. 
Pardo, was shot and killed at San 
Diego by the federal immigration in- 
spectors, and the government again 
intervened with a demand for a re- 
port. None of the cases appeared to 
have been in the least an expression 
of anti-Mexican sentiment, but com- 
ing so close together they caused some 
feeling, also some slight demonstra- 
tions, in Mexico. 


Racketeering in Prisons 


Men on the Inside at Atlanta Reported Making Big Money 
by Securing Transfers for Wealthy Prisoners 


bring its development of prison 
scandals. Hardly a year rolls by 
but that something “breaks” at that 
big federal prison in Atlanta. In spite 
of a constant watch by officials on 
both the outside and inside of that 


Re IS an unusual year that does not 





—Kendallville (Ind.) News-Sun 


The Prisoner’s Song 
involuntary human hive—a_ watch 
maintained for a decade—another 
scandal developed. This time, how- 
ever, it was more picturesque than 
serious. 

A big racketeer, it appears, had set 
up a new and flourishing racket with- 
in the prison walls. Word came first 
that certain prisoners were paying 
somebody for the privilege of getting 
out of the penitentiary and into camps 
working on the roads and in forests. 
In addition to more comfort in the 
open spaces, and the satisfaction of 
being employed, the men on these jobs 
have a chance to shorten their terms 
through good behavior and hard work. 


Then the fact came to light that a 
number of wealthy convicts—rumrun- 
ners, stock brokers and the like—had 
managed to get transferred to Fort 
Wadsworth Barracks, Staten Island, 
New York. There, according to a 
published story, they had _ things 
“pretty soft.” They were lodged in 
quarters formerly used by officers and 
soldiers; there were no bars in the 
windows; there were far more pris- 
oners than guards, and the only real 
labor they had performed was the 
leisurely rebuilding of a stable which 
had burned down. In the evening the 
men were lulled by the strains of 
dance music which floated over from 
a neighboring amusement park. The 
island, overlooking the narrows along 
which ocean liners passed, was cool 
and pleasant compared with the peni- 
tentiary at Atlanta—a rather nice sum- 
mer resort, in a word. Among the 250 
prisoners in these pleasant surround- 
ings were Paul Rabkin, Solomon 
Rubman and Joseph Pearlman, con- 
victed of smuggling Swiss watch move- 
ments, and Harry Goldhurst, former 
stock market adviser of Bishop Can- 
non. One of these men admitted hav- 











ing paid $1,000 for his transfer, and 
the others slightly less sums. A letter 
found on one of them led to his con- 
fession, and the whole bunch of bribe- 
givers was promptly shipped back to 
Atlanta. 

Department of Justice agents an- 
nounced after an investigation that 
no prison officials or employees were 
involved, but that certain prisoners 
“in key positions” at Atlanta had in- 
duced other prisoners to pay “small 
sums” on promise of transfer. Later 
they reported having learned through 
the attorney of one of the prisoners 
that one man in Atlanta had received 
$35,000 for arranging transfers. The 
name of this man was not revealed, 
but he was said to have been one of 
a “tough gang of thugs.” 

Justice officials asserted that the 
whole racket had been broken up. 
As for Fort Wadsworth, they declared 
that it was not so very desirable; that 
the men were not pampered there; 
that only men of good records and 
men soon to be eligible for parole 
were sent there, and that all prisoners 
there had to work eight hours a day. 
One reason given for the willingness 
of prisoners to pay large sums to get 
there was that they would be near 
their families. 

It will be remembered that George 
Remus, Cincinnati “bootleg king,” 
who killed his wife after liberation, 
testified that he had bought his posi- 
tion as assistant librarian at the At- 
lanta penitentiary, and at the same 
time other big liquor men admitted 
that they, too, had paid for privileges 
there. Such conditions caused the 
Justice Department—it was Mabel 
Walker Willebrandt’s idea—to secure 
the sentencing of a justice agent to 
Atlanta for a number of years so he 
could investigate things from the in- 
side. 

The whole trouble with the Atlanta 
prison, and to a less extent with the 
Fort Leavenworth prison, it was said, 
is overcrowding. It means enforced 
idleness and a bad morale. This con- 
dition is to be remedied soon, for a 
new federal prison to house 1,200 
“guests” will be ready within a year. 
Construction work is also soon to 
start on two new reformatories and 
narcotic farm, all of which were pro- 
vided for by the last Congress. 

——______-< 
IN SIX PARTS 

An epitaph quoted by the Natal Mer- 
cury via the Boston Traveler, reads: “IN 
MEMORY OF OUR FATHER, GONE TO 
JOIN HIS APPENDIX, HIS TONSILS, HIS 
KIDNEYS, HIS EAR-DRUM AND A LEG 
PREMATURELY REMOVED BY A HOS- 
PITAL SURGEON WHO CRAVED EX- 
PERIENCE. ° 

-siehirhabepaedicaalitiablapeihiiai 

The comfort of living along the straight 
and narrow path is the absence of any 
widening assessment. 
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FROM OTHER LANDS 





SQUABBLE OVER GREENLAND 


Strained relations between Denmark 
and Norway resulted when an expedi- 
tion of Norwegian hunters and ex- 
plorers formally occupied a portion of 
East Greenland and raised the Nor- 
wegian national flag over the region. 
A short time afterwards, upon the ad- 
vice of the cabinet, King Haakon of 
Norway signed a formal proclamation 
officially recognizing the occupation 
of East Greenland by Norwegians and 
claiming sovereignty over that por- 
tion of the island-continent lying be- 
tween Latitude 75 degrees and 40 min- 
utes North and Latitude 71 degrees 
and 30 minutes North. Norway asked 
Denmark to consider an “occupied 
part” of East Greenland as Norwegian 
in case the World Court should de- 
cide that East Greenland is a no man’s 
land. Denmark sent a note to Oslo 
refusing this request, and at the same 
time instructed its minister at Oslo to 
protest vigorously against the occu- 
pation of East Greenland by Norwe- 
gians. A formal note was addressed 
to the World Court at The Hague, 
alleging that Norwegian occupation 
of this region and the proclamation 
recognizing it constituted a violation 
of Danish rights and asking that the 
occupation be declared null and void. 
Norway explained that she took the 
course that she did because without 
the formal occupation she would have 
no chance in the case before the 
World Court. Greenland was origi- 
nally discovered and settled by Nor- 
wegians, but these early colonies 
were completely obliterated before 
the discovery of the Western Hemi- 
sphere by Columbus in 1492. The is- 
land was regarded as the possession 
of Norway until 1397 when Norway, 
Denmark and Sweden were united un- 
der one king. When Norway and 
Denmark were dissolved in 1814 noth- 
ing was said about the colonies, and 
accordingly Denmark kept them all, 
including Greenland. Norwegian hunt- 
ers have used Greenland since time 
immemorial and Norway has always 
contended that she was entitled to 
sovereignty over part of the eastern 
coast. It was supposed that the dis- 
pute was finally settled in 1917, when 
the United States and Great Britain 
relinquished all claim to Greenland 
and Norway acknowledged Denmark’s 
sovereignty over it by signing a treaty 
in which Norwegian hunters were 
granted certain specific privileges. 


VATICAN DENOUNCED 


Mussolini and his aids issued a for- 
mal declaration in reply to the Pope’s 
encyclical condemning the Fascist 
party. The Black Shirts, said the dec- 
laration, “spurn” the “grave attempts 
by which it is sought to depreciate its 
faith, already proved by sacrifices.” 
That Masons had been elevated high in 
the Fascist party was denied, it being 





Romano and Anna Maria Mussolini, two 
youngest children of Italian dictator, tak- 
ing a spin in their toy automobile. 


pointed out that the grand master of 
Masonry in Italy was a prisoner on 
the island of Lipari. “The directorate 
of the party,” asserted the statement, 
“is vigilant to prevent any of the old 
remnants of the Masonic and Liberal 
days from resuming any activities, 
even on the edges of the regime.” On 
the other hand, the Fascists charged 
the Catholic church with being 
“bound together” with Masonry “in a 
common hostility toward a Fascist 
state.” The encyclical itself was 
branded as false. “The director of the 
party protests against the lies, and de- 
nounces the affirmations, in the for- 
eign note of Vatican origin against Bal- 
illa, the strong pride and future of the 
Fascist regime.” The Balilla is an or- 
ganization for Fascist youth somewhat 
similar to a boy scout movement. 


DANZIG APPEALS TO LEAGUE 


The government of the Danzig Free 
State requested the League of Nations 
to take immediate action to prevent 
Polish marine detachments from 
marching through the streets of the 
city after disembarking from warships 
stationed in the Danzig harbor. A 
similar note was sent to Warsaw, but 
the Polish government replied that it 
was not necessary for Poland to obtain 
permission for such movements of 
troops. Danzig, after requesting that 
Poland be prevented from repeating 
these offenses, condemned them as at- 
tempts to provoke incidents “likely to 
have grave political consequences.” 


BELGIUM’S MILITARY FORCES 

Belgium followed the example of the 
United States and requested that the 
widest possible publicity be given its 
statement of its military forces sent 
to the League of Nations for the use 
of the disarmament conference to be 
held in 1932. The total land forces of 
Belgium at the present time, according 





to the statement, consist of 86,384 4}j- 
cers and men. Each male Belgian « 
the age of 20 must spend 12 months 
in the army for training purposes. 
The air forces of the country consist 
of 195 planes fit for service and a per- 
sonnel of 2,840. 


GOVERNOR REDUCES SALARY 

Sir Isaac Isaacs, first native-born 
governor general of Australia, volyy- 
tarily reduced his salary by $5,500 in 
the interests of national economy. 
Some time ago he relinquished hi< 
judicial pension of $7,000 and turned 
down the customary living allowance 
of $10,000 annually to the office. 


WOMAN LEGISLATOR DIES 


Mrs. Louise C. McKinney, first wom- 
an ever to be elected to membership 
in a British legislative body, died jn 
Clersholm, Alberta, at the age of 63. 
She was a prominent temperance 
worker and in 1917 was elected to the 
Alberta provincial legislature and took 
her seat the same year. Miss Jean- 
nette Rankin of Montana, the first 
woman member of the United States 
Congress, took her seat also in 1917. 
Lady Astor the first woman to sit as 
a member of the British House of 
Commons, did not take her seat until 
1919. 


HITLER PAPER SUSPENDED 

A paper published by Adolf Hitler, 
the German fascist leader, was sus- 
pended for three weeks by the Munich 
police upon the request of the German 
government. The action was taken 
because of virulent articles assailing 
the government, particularly attacks 
upon the Prussian minister of the in- 
terior, who had prohibited the Hitler- 
ites from wearing uniforms or staging 
demonstrations. 


NARCOTIC TREATY SIGNED 


A majority of the delegates from 56 
nations which met at Geneva for seven 
weeks signed the final draft of the 
international convention limiting the 
manufacture and regulating the dis- 
tribution of narcotic drugs. The treaty 
differs from other conventions of the 
kind in that it provides for a hitherto 
unknown measure of limiting the 
manufacture of narcotics and for the 
first time includes codein among the 
drugs under international control. 


CONCORDAT IMPERILED 


Giovanni Giuriati, secretary of the 
Fascist party in Italy, issued the fol- 
lowing order inspired by Mussolini 
himself: “Under the orders of his 
excellency, the chief of government 
and the Duce of Fascimo, it is herein 
declared that there is incompatibilily 
between membership in the Fascist 
party and membership in any organl- 
zation depending upon Catholic Ac- 
tion.” This was Mussolini’s answer 
to the question raised by the Pope 11 
his encyclical as to whether there }s 
any conflict between Fascism and truc 
Catholicism. Whether this order will 
lead to an abrogation of the concordat 
remains to be seen. Pope Pius takes 
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the position that the concordat and 
the Lateran treaty must stand or fall 
together. Catholic Action is specifi- 
cally protected by the concordat and 
when Mussolini dissolved the youth 
organizations last May he did not 
order the dissolution of Catholic Ac- 
tion itself, the order affecting only 
certain subsidiary organizations. 


SCOT POPULATION DECLINES 


For the first time in history the 
official census figures show the popu- 
lation of Scotland decreasing. Emi- 
gration to other sections of Great 
| Britain and America is given as the 
chief reason for the decline. Prelimi- 
nary returhs show a fall in popula- 
tion from 4,882,000 in 1921 to 4,842,- 
000 in 1931. Glasgow now has a popu- 
lation of 1,088,000, and Edinburgh 
438,000. Only 137,000 persons in Scot- 
land speak the Gaelic language, and 
only 7,000 of these are unable to speak 
English. 





NEW GERMAN PARTY 

A new political party with aims 
similar to those of the Hitlerites was 
organized in Germany. It will be 
known as the Royalist-Socialist party 
and the members will wear green 
shirts for identification. The first 
issue of the party’s organ declared 
that it would advocate restoration of 
the monarchy, repudiation of all repa- 
rations and the “war-guilt lie,” re- 
establishment of general conscription, 
construction of a large navy and re- 
covery of the former German colonies 
and the Polish Corridor. 


FILIPINOS STONE AMERICANS 

A huge parade was held in Manila to 
demonstrate to two visiting senators 
from the United States, Key Pittman 
of Nevada and Harry Hawes of Mis- 
souri, that the Filipinos are united in 
their desire for independence. While 
the demonstration was taking place 
several hundred Filipinos, in their en- 
thusiasm, ran over the grounds of the 
Army and Navy Club. When ordered 
off they showed their resentment by 
throwing stones at Army officers and 
members of their families. Several 
Americans were injured slightly. 


NEW ABYSSINIAN CONSTITUTION 

Emperor Haile Selassie of Abyssinia 
(officially Ethiopia) voluntarily re- 
linquished many of his rights as an 
absolutely monarch and granted his 
subjects a constitution. Henceforth, 
declared the emperor at a brilliant 
ceremony, the will of the people will 
be expressed by a parliament of two 
chambers and the decisions of the 
emperor will be carried out by re- 
sponsible ministers in accordance 
with constitutional provisions. The 
crown, “in order to prevent future 
disputes,” is secured to the present 
dynasty. “For many years,” Haile 
Selassie told those assembled before 
the throne, “Abyssinians have been 
isolated from the world so that it was 
necessary for the emperor to govern 
like a father. But now such progress 
has been made as to enable them to 





royal 
brother-in-law, King Alexander of Jugo- 
slavia, have chat on yacht on Danube. 


King Carol II of Rumania and 


take up some share of the task we 
have performed alone. It is in this 
spirit that we have decided to insti- 
tute a legislative body of two cham- 
bers, the members of which will be 
designated by provinces subject to our 
consent. Abyssinia must remain unit- 
ed like a single family and will be 
government by the emperor in con- 
formity with the constitution. In the 
future every one will be subject to 
law.” Then, in the presence of a vast 
throng of diplomats, courtiers, and 
newspaper correspondents, the mon- 
arch formally signed the document, 
which was also signed by the heir 
apparent and by all the princes and 
chieftains present. As an imposing 
gesture the emperor concluded the 
ceremony by asking all the foreign 
ministers and correspondents to act 
as witnesses to the proclamation of 
the constitution by attaching their 
signatures to it. 


POLITICO-TRANSATLANTIC HOP 


Capt. Alexander Magyar and Capt. 
George Endres fail by only a few 
miles to make 3,200-mile nonstop flight 
from Harbor Grace, Newfoundland, to 
Budapest when gasoline’ shortage 
brings monoplane “Justice to Hun- 
gary” down near Bicke, 14 miles from 
Hungarian capital, after aviators had 
been in air a little over 26 hours. 
The name of the plane refers to the 
fact that the aviators, who are officers 
in the Hungarian reserve corps, wished 
to call the world’s attention to the 
desire of their native land to shake 
off the political shackles fastened upon 
her by the Allies at the close of the 
World war. 


SOUTH AFRICAN POPULATION 


A recent census shows that the num- 
ber of persons in the Union of South 
Africa of European extraction now is 
1,820,000, an increase of 8.84 per cent 
since 1926. As in many other coun- 
tries there was a decided drift from 
the rural sections to the cities during 
the last few years and practically all 
the increase in population was in the 
urban centers. 






FOREIGN TABS 


Great Britain 

Queen Helen of Rumania arrives in Lon- 
don where she expects to remain until 
October in accordance with agreement 
made with King Carol, In London she will 
live with her mother and brother, former 
King George and the Dowager Queen of 
Greece. 





Wesleyan conference in session at Bir- 
mingham votes 515 to 14 in favor of re- 
union of Wesleyan, Primitive, and United 
Free Methodist churches. The other two 
Methodist churches had already taken 
similar action. 


Cuba 


J. Goodwin Hall, flying broker, shatters 
all airplane records from New York to 
Hlavana when he makes flight in eight 
hours and 35 minutes, beating Capt. 
Hawks’s record by 46 minutes. 

Spain 

New Spanish constituent cortes, first re- 
publican national assembly in Spain since 
republic of 1873 was proclaimed, meets 
and elects for speaker Julian Vesteiro, 
Socialist leader. 

Vatican City 

Time bomb, found by sexton in St. 
Peter’s, is removed to Vatican gardens, 
where it explodes without harm. 


France 


French and Russian governments pub- 
lish simultaneously decrees reestablishing 
normal economic relations between coun- 
tries and ending retaliatory measures 
taken when commercial relations became 
strained last October, 


Russia 
Joseph Le Brix, Marcel Doret and their 
mechanic Mesmin fail to make nonstop 
flight from Paris to Tokyo when engine 
trouble brings monoplane “Hyphen” 
down near Shebarta, Siberia, about 300 
miles west of Irkutsk, 


Switzerland 


World Zionist Congress in session at 
Basel by vote of 118 to 48 elects Nahum 
Sokolow president of organization to suc- 


ceed Dr. Chaim Weizmann. 
Mexico 
Attempted nonstop flight from New 


York to Mexico City fails when Seth Yer- 
rington and Edward Maloney are com- 
pelled to make forced landing with “Cap- 
tain Carranza” about 60 miles from 
Tampico. F 


India 


Settlement of communal differences be- 
tween Moslems and Hindus receives set- 
back when Moslem mob at Sprinigar 
storms jail to deliver a prisoner and starts 
riot in which nine persons are killed. 


Venezuela 

General Juan Vicente Gomez takes office 
as president to fill unexpired term of 
Juan Bautista Perez, who resigned under 
pressure exerted by congress. 

Chile 

Premier Planquier, two days after as- 
suming office, declares temporary mora- 
torium on the foreign debt because of 
acute conditions growing out of depres- 
sion in nitrate and copper industries. 


— i ee 


No matter what slant you have on life 
it’s useless if you can’t make the grade. 
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Sartorial Emancipation 


Man Wants to Rid Himself of Burden of Excessive Clothing 
but Needs a Leader to Show Him the Way to Comfort 


selves in many crazy ways but 

they are not crazy enough to 
wear collars and coats in summer 
just to be “polite.” Gandhi, India’s 
great leader, is reported ready to give 
the shirt off his back for his people’s 
cause. No wonder—he wears only 
five ounces of clothes, a fact which 
might invite several million American 
flappers to sue him for infringement 
of copyright. The Occidental (male) 
still awaits a leader to deliver him 
from the surplus of clothes decreed 
by tradition. The female of the Oc- 
cidental species has more backbone 
and shows it! She has reached a 
Nirvana of comfort and the only way 
she can be overdressed is to put on 
too many airs. 


The American man—spineless crea- 
ture—talks a lot about being unneces- 
sarily uncomfortable in hot weather 
but does nothing about it. Last year 
a few adventurous souls dared wear 
“shorts” but these were, in effect, 
laughed off them by the old maids of 
both sexes, egged on in no small meas- 
ure by derisive feminine giggles. Last 
summer, too, such daring souls (male) 
as W. O. Saunders defied convention 
by appearing in public in pajamas. 
The pajama idea made no impression 
on the men—but behold how it has 
captivated the womenfolk! Not con- 
tent to wear them in boudoir and to 
bed, the fair sex now pajamanade to 
beach and business in ’em. 

Even though Dr. Oscar Riddle of 
the Carnegie Institution has made it 
known that the female, because of 
fewer red blood cells, has superior 
heat resistance to man, the latter con- 
tinues to wear a dozen articles of 
clothing that are in the weigh by 125 
to 150 ounces while woman finds a 
place in the sun in six pieces (often 
less) to the scale of 25 ounces (or less). 
Really, the only thing that women’s 
clothes leave to the imagination today 
is what makes them so expensive. 


The Philadelphia Public Ledger 
only recently discovered that a cop’s 
shoe is heavier than a flapper’s outfit. 
The Pathfinder has weighed both arti- 
cles in and found that the brogans of 
one of its editors topped the scales at 
40 ounces as compared with not quite 
one-third that for a pair of feminine 
feet. The question of a change in 
dress brought negative replies from 
the spring graduating class at Long 
Island university insofar as women’s 
clothes are concerned, but affirmative 
votes for reform in men’s attire. It 
was suggested that vests and neck- 
ties should be abolished and _ that 
“shorts” might be adopted for hot 
weather toil. 

At St. Joseph, Mich., the Rev. L. H. 
Nixon courageously preached in his 
shirtsleeves, giving as his authority 
St. Paul’s epistle to the Romans to 
wit, “And be not conformed to this 


| VANATICS in India torture them- 








world but be ye transformed by the 
renewing of your mind,” which he 
liberally interpreted to mean, “You 
can’t*renew your mind if it is centered 
on the heat.” Last year suffering 
manhood thought it had found a lead- 
er in Dr. W. F. Draper, asistant sur- 
geon general of the Public Health 
Service. At any rate Dr. Draper rap- 
ped man’s lack of courage to adopt 
sensible dress and, with the aid of 
Hart, Schaffner and Marx (and, pos- 
sibly Barton, Durstine and Osborne), 
suggested in a certain popular maga- 
zine—at regular space rates—a col- 
larless, tailless ensemble for dress and 
“shorts” for the office, field or factory. 
But this summer the 100-or-more-de- 
gree temperature seems to have taken 
the pep out of Dr. Draper’s personal 
campaign for fewer male draperies. 

Apart from being led by women at 
home, men may have to look to wom- 
en on the outside for leadership—at 
least in the matter of dress. They 
have a potential leader in Miss Ruth 
O’Brien, chief of the textile division 
of the Bureau of Home Economics. 
This government authority points out 
that her sex has learned that loose 
fitting, light and airy clothing provide 
comfort in hot weather whereas men 
are bigger slaves to fashion than wom- 
en ever were. For men continue to 
impose upon themselves excessive dis- 
comfort by adhering to a mode of 
dress that is “absurd.” Whereas wom- 
en have discarded corsets and tight 
fitting garments, mere man adheres to 
vests and tight collars with knotted 
ties, sleeved shirts, hot coats with 
padded shoulders, tight belts and long 
uncomfortable trousers. Such things 
are known to obstruct body ventila- 
tion, prevent proper blood circula- 
tion and hinder evaporation of skin 
moisture, 

Miss O’Brien suggests the following 
mode as a solution to the male hot 
weather problem: Go without coats, 
discard the conventional collar and 
tie, open shirts at the neck, eliminate 
sleeves and wear light fabric short 
trousers. Clothing should be of a thin, 
washable material, light in color so as 
to reflect the sun’s rays. Sandals 


A SPARTAN GESTURE 


What saps a nation’s strength and 
pride? 
What cramps its manly form and 
stride, 
And turns its youth, unsanctified, 
To coistrils and carousers? 


What spreads corruption’s baleful 
breed, 
And makes the stoutest lad weak- 
kneed? 
Be warned—it is, it is, indeed, 
The cursed cult of trousers! 
—Manchester Guardian 


——_—_—_____—__—____—_ 
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—Keystone View 


Costume seen at mid-summer dance of 
Men’s Dress Reform Party in England. 


would be better than heavy leather 
shoes. Miss O’Brien even suggests 
colorful material—but that is some- 
thing else again. Our front cover is 
based on the composite idea of Miss 
O’Brien and other solicitous women 
as to just how the docile male might 
unburden himself. 


The logical first step would be com- 
plete masculine abandonment of neck- 
ties. This is perhaps the costliest and 
silliest of man’s foibles. But the neck- 
tie manufacturers are so strong, and 
we have of late been made so self- 
conscious of our Adam’s apple, that it 
might be better to start by eliminating 
just collars. Then we might get the 
shirt manufacturers to rid us of the 
folded cuffs, and work off the other 
style silliness by degrees (Fahrenheit 
and otherwise). 

What shall it be, men, sartorial 
emancipation or continued slavery to 
custom (and costumers) ? 
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OUR SIMILE CORNER 

As rare as a transparent skirt on a 
bow-legged girl. 

As big a pest as the fellow who in- 
sists on showing you the snapshots he 
took on his vacation. 

As thick as dry congressmen in Havana. 

As hot as an artist’s model posing for 
Christmas pictures in a fur coat/in August. 

As insignificant as the office hours of the 
king of Italy. 

As helpless as a Hollywood movie mats- 
nate when Wall Street pulls the strings 

As pitiful as the weather man trying 
to keep the month of August on ice. 


As boresome as a rainy Sunday after- 


noon at a resort hotel. 


As easy to reach as a debt accord. 


As thin as a fat woman’s excuse tht 
she looks thinner in beach pajamas. 

As slushy as the stories of Rudy Vallee’s 
marriage. 

As inspiring as the government inspec- 
tion stamp on a hunk of bologna. 
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That Thing Called Fear 


Some People are Dry Because They are Afraid of Bad Booze 
According to Ferreting Survey by French Teetotaler 


the centuries been a potent fac- 

tor for good. Indeed, from the 
seed of fear can be traced the begin- 
ning of early religions which, devel- 
oping, gave the world faith and civili- 
zation that saved mankind. Primitive 
man was overwhelmed by fear. The 
evil spirits of the elements, storms, 
the piercing shafts of “Heaven Fire,” 
the earth, sea, sky, smothering-caves, 
lava-spouting mountains, turbulent 
waters, wild beasts and lurking dis- 
ease, all bore malice and threat to 
destroy him. In his ignorance, he 
attempted to placate the evil spirits 
with magic spells, wild dances and 
luck charms. Failing, he turned to 
witch doctors and the Shaman and, 
step by step, there developed fetishes, 
idols, priestcraft, ritualism, sacrifice, 
prayer, temples, churches, religion 
and—civilization. 

Fear today is real and is efficacious. 
Through the apprehension of physical 
pain or possible death, fear has proven 
an able ally to temperance in all 
things, and especially to prohibition. 
Evidence of this is reflected in the 
findings of a survey of the eastern 
half of the United States just com- 
pleted by Monsieur George G. Valot, 
a French teetotaler and directing 
head of the Office d’Etude Nationale 
sur Alcohol, a bureau for the study 
of the liquor problem, from the sci- 
entific, social and economic stand- 
points, in national and international 
life. M. Valot’s survey of our liquor 
situation and our system of enforce- 
ment was planned to cover the entire 
country, but being recalled to France 
(to combat an impending tax upon all 
non-alcoholic beverages, forcing his 
poorer countrymen to drink nothing 
but wines) he completed only three 
months of his task. Before sailing he 
released his findings and explained 
how he secured his figures. 

His method was simple. Visiting 
large cities and small villages, from 
Neal Dow’s state to fundamental 
Tennessee and Anti-Saloon Ohio to 
the “Umpire State,” he talked with 
civic workers, policemen, bootleggers 
and plain people. 

“I am a Frenchman,” he would say, 
“where can I wet my whistle?” If 
the stranger could indicate where, 
down went a mark on M. Valot’s note- 
book; if the stranger knew no oasis, 
down went a mark on the opposite 
page. He interviewed hundreds in 
each town, and graded the town by 
their own markings. 

Fairfield, Me., was 100 per cent dry. 
Fairfield’s sheriff was a “dry.” Water- 
ville, a few miles away, had a “wet” 
sheriff and was 50 per cent dry. Day- 
ton, Tenn, (90 per cent dry) had four 
Darwin-hating bootleggers in jail. In 
Camden, N. J., (five per cent dry) he 
found eight open saloons (not speak- 
easies) within a half-mile radius. 


[ite thing called fear has through 


Portland, Me., was 85 per cent dry; 
Boston, 30 per cent; Philadelphia 70 
per cent; Westerville, Ohio, 85 per 
cent; Washington, D. C., 50 per cent; 
Baltimore 20 per cent, and New York 
City—well, that depended upon the 
locality. Chinatown was bone dry 
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New York Leers at Fear 


(at least the Celestials wouldn’t say 
a wordee); the Bowery, zero; Brook- 
lyn, 30 per cent, and the E. and W. 
Fifties, 5 per cent. As a whole, the 
city rated 15 per cent dry. 

Summing up, M. Valot’s conclusions 
indicated that America was “moist.” 
Compared with England or France, of 
course, it was quite dry. “But,” said 
M. Valot, “America is dry, or moist, 
not because of enforcement, but be- 
cause the people are afraid to be poi- 
soned by bad booze.” 

So, that thing called fear—still very 
real, still very, very efficacious—has 
(though respecting Officer Force but 
little) turned many to prohibition— 
through Officer Fear! 
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DOGS OF THE 90th CLASS 


Hedged by ancient traditions and 
hallowed by time, our English cousins 
are as fixed in their customs as the 
immutable laws of the Medes and Per- 
sians. What was yesterday is today 
and shall be tomorrow. So, when 
English dog lovers attended Cruft’s 
world dog show, held recently in Lon- 
don, and discovered that a 90th classi- 
fication had been added to the tradi- 
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tional 89 breeds they were, in a digni- 
fied fashion, entirely flabbergasted. 
The new class was labeled, “Brave 
Dogs.” There were 10 entries. Three 
had saved their masters by warning 
of fires; five had rescued or attempted 
to rescue children. One saved his 
mistress from an infuriated hog, and 
an old sheep dog had smothered out 
flames with his own woolly coat. Al- 
though none of the heroes had pub- 
lishable pedigrees nor made any bones 
of their mediocre markings and muz- 
zles, they caught the sporting fancy 
of the Britishers and ran away with 
the bally show. 


=< 


CAUSE OF “MOTTLED ENAMEL” 

For 30 years doctors, dentists and 
scientists sought the cause of “mottled 
enamel”-of teeth. Mottled enamel is a 
disfigurement of the teeth of which 
only children are the victims. The 
teeth appear as though they had been 
eaten by an acid. No known chemical 
will bleach or rub off the brown or 
black stains. Drinking water was long 
suspected, but just what it was in the 
water that caused these spots could 
not be determined. Then one day the 
research director of a big aluminum 
company at Bauxite, Ark., noticed that 
the children of Bauxite had mottled 
teeth. Well water was immediately 
given up for river water and H. V. 
Churchill, an aluminum chemist, was 
given the task of finding what it was 
in the water that caused the disfigure- 
ment of the youngsters’ teeth. After 
much fruitless research the culprit 
was finally tracked down in a dark 
room with the aid of a spectroscope, 
arcs, prisms and camera. Fluorine, an 
element of the chlorine family that 
combines with every element except 
oxygen, was found to be the cause of 
“mottled enamel.” 


——. Oo 


OR AN ACCIDENT 

A curious chap from Kenosha, who’s 
keen to know where he’s at, asks the News 
to do him a favor and tell him just “where 
the West begins?” “The West,” oracles 
the editor, “is all that portion lying to 
the left of the opinion that Wall Street 
is an act of God.” 


—————__o~— re -—— 
HAY FEVER AND ASTHMA SUFFERERS 


Send your name and address, stating 
trouble to D. J. Lane, 449 Lane Bldg., St. 
Marys, Kans., for a regular $1.25 bottle of 
his treatment on Free Trial. Pay when sat- 
isfied. If not you owe nothing.—Adv. 
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THE POLITICAL ARENA 





CHAIRMAN DAWES? 


OLITICIANS pricked up their 
Pp ears with interest when word 

went out that “Hell and Maria” 
Charlie Dawes, now ambassador to 
London, was being urged to take the 
chairmanship of the Republican na- 
tional committee and direct next year’s 
campaign. He 
is the sort of 
man who would 
put some pep in 
the fight. He is 
a man of pic- 
turesque lan- 
guage, and he is 
popular with all 
the party fac- 
tions. But he 
was reported 
quite cool to 
the proposition. 
He seemed to 
feel it would be 
quite a come- 
down from his 
high diplomatic job, which he recently 
described as “easy on the head but hell 
on the feet.” But a good party man 
usually can be persuaded to serve 
where he is most needed. In case the 
former vice president is too reluctant 
to leave the tea rooms of London there 
is talk that Mr. Hoover’s personal 
friend, Ray Benjamin, may be called 
on to direct the Republican forces. 
No suggestions were made by Chair- 
man Fess. All he had to say was that 
he was going to keep the job himself. 





Dawes 


THE NUMBER CHANGES 

A week after the veteran Republi- 
can, George S. Graham, died in Penn- 
sylvania a Georgia Democrat, Charles 
G. Edwards, died at Savannah. So 
the grim reaper alters the count. Ed- 
wards was the seventh member to 
die since the close of Congress—four 
Democrats and three Republicans. One 
seat—that of Aswell of Louisiana— 
has been filled, so there are six va- 
cancies. At present the line-up is, 
Republican, 215; Democrats 213; Farm- 
er-Labor 1. Of the present vacancies 
the only apparent chance of a party 
change is in the Ohio district repre- 
sented by the late Speaker Longworth. 
There the two parties are making a 
strenuous fight. The other vacancies, 
in all probability, will be filled by 
new men from the same old party. 


PHILIPPINE ECHOES 


The activity of Senator Hawes of 
Missouri in the Philippines, where he 
encouraged and supported demonstra- 
tions in favor of Philippine independ- 
ence, to the extent of reviewing a mon- 
ster independence parade at Manila, 
caused a feeling of resentment among 
government officials and embarrass- 
ment among the Senator’s colleagues. 
The Senator has a bill pending to 
grant independence to the islands. In 








reviewing the parade he was accom- 
panied by another Democratic sena- 
tor, Pittman of Nevada, who had come 
over from his study of the silver ques- 
tion in China. The popular excitement 
that followed seemed to take an anti- 
American color. In a visit to the White 
House Senator Copeland of New York, 
another Democrat, expressed the opin- 
ion that Hawes and Pittman were 
“using bad judgment” in thus fanning 
the flame of Philippine independence. 


CANDIDATES CONFER 


When Senator James “Ham” Lewis 
of Illinois and Governor Franklin 
D. Roosevelt of New York lunched 
together at Albany two potential pres- 
idents were sipping ice tea at the same 
time. Senator Lewis, who has been 
active in advising his party as to the 
presidential race, did not explain his 
visit to the leading Democratic can- 
didate, but stated that Roosevelt has 
a “strong following in the Middl¢ 
West.” The fiery Chicagoan, who ad- 
vocates a platform that can be written 
on one page of paper, and who, though 
wet, would side-step the liquor ques- 
tion, said at Albany the Democrats 
should call their national convention 
ahead of the Republicans and take the 
offensive. Senator Lewis, for one, ad- 
vocates a campaign holding the Re- 
publicans responsible for the business 
depression, and for the numerous 
bank failures. 


TERRIBLE THOMAS 


Senator Thomas of Oklahoma is 
rapidly getting a reputation as one of 
the wild men of the Senate. Last win- 
ter he stood out very publicly by dress- 
ing and posing in ragged overalls, and 
by filibustering as man never filibus- 
tered before. Now it appears that 
while the Smoot-Hawley tariff bill 
was up Thomas, a member of the fi- 
nance committee, consulted European 
governments on how they would like 
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—Philadelphia Inquirer 
Waiting for It to Sprout 


* The Pathfindé: 


it. “A unique type of patriotism.” 
commented Senator Smoot, who pub- 
lished the story. He said a lot more. 
but it was all to the same effect. Sen- 
ator Thomas neither denied nor apolo- 
gized. “I did send,” he said, “copies 
of the bill as it passed the House to 
our major trade customers, and did 
ask them how provisions of the bil! 
would affect foreign trade with those 
countries.” His object, he explained, 
was “to protect American trade from 
a wall being built up.” In the mean- 
time Senate Leader Robinson and 
other Democrats announced that an 
effort would be made to change the 
tariff next session, while Senate Lead- 
er Watson and other Republicans con- 
tinued to tease them with the ques- 
tion: “Just which specific rates do you 
want lowered?” 


A SENATOR’S SOLUTIONS 


Some “simple solutions,” partly po- 
litical but mostly economic, were of- 
fered for the present depression by 
Senator Robinson of Arkansas on the 
occasion of dedicating a new bridge 
over the White river in his state. Sim- 
ple solutions for difficult problems are 
rarely proposed, he said—and then he 
proposed some, as follows: 

Slowing down of mass production; 
reduction of tariff duties; restoration 
of the use of silver money; radical 
economies for both state and national 
governments; bond issues to finance 
internal improvements as a relief to 
unemployed; adoption of the six-hour 
day or the five-day week, and protec- 
tion of consumers from extortions by 
monopolies. In addition, the senator 
recommended the least interference 
in private business by the government 
consistent with its safeguarding duties. 


BROOKHART BERATES ’EM 


The substance of a speech by Sen- 
ator Brookhart of Iowa before Vir- 
ginia university’s Institute of Public 
Affairs appeared to be that everybody 
is wrong politically except Brookhart. 
Both the major political parties, he 
stated, are under a single financial 
control centered in New York. “There 
is little difference,” he said, “in con- 
trol of the Democrats by John J. Ras- 
kob and of the Republicans by Robert 
H. Lucas. Both represent predatory 
monopolies of the country, and both 
set up political machines to attain the 
same end.” As for President Hoover's 
moratorium plan, he dismissed that as 
merely “a means of promoting stock 
speculation.” The Federal Reserve act 
and the transportation act were con- 
demned as examples of the use of 
“bipartisan control to serve special in- 
terests.”. The Senator called for the 
nomination of a man who will fight 
for the rights of the people against 
“this vicious bipartisan scheme.” He 
is one Senate Progressive who is not 
at all afraid to launch a new party 
with a candidate to suit. 

———_- 


O. O. McIntyre reports that “Hal Phyfe 
is photographing movie folks in Holly- 
wood for three’ months.” Quite a time 
exposure, isn’t it, Oh Oh? 
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CAPITAL CHIT-CHAT 





HOOVER AND MOUTH DISEASE 

T DOESN’T look as if the Hoover 
I engineer complex can ever be rec- 

onciled with the journalistic view- 
point. Despite desperate “humaniz- 
ing” efforts at 1600 Pennsylvania ave- 
nue, the President is still touchy about 
what the press says of him. This was 
revealed when he took offense at the 
report of his hurried trip from his 
Rapidan camp to Washington in the 
interests of the moratorium. He didn’t 
seem as incensed at the “leak” that 
he had traveled at break-neck speed 
over the Virginia roads as he was at 
the disclosure that he had eaten sand- 
wiches en route. 

It seemed to gall the dignity of the 
big appointment and_ proclamation 
man. So much so that he had the 
White House correspondents interro- 
gated as to how they had gotten the 
story and then had his secret service 
men “on the carpet” as a_ possible 
source, The newspapermen, of course, 
would not reveal their informant. The 
personal bodyguard had its darkest 
day since the time President Coolidge, 
away at camp, summarily sent home 
the First Lady’s personal escort be- 
cause she was late for supper in re- 
turning from a walk. The upshot of the 
rapid Rapidan trip was that Mr. Hoo- 
ver transferred future arrangements 
for his travel from his secret service 
escort to his military aides and had 
Theodore Joslin (an ex-newspaper- 
man) warn White House scribes to 
hereafter get their news from stated 
sources.” 

Many Washington newspapermen 
are now realizing that keeping cool 
with Coolidge was better than getting 
hot with Hoover. The former made 
excellent “copy” while Mr. Hoover is 
just the opposite. The present in- 
cumbent despises those little human 
interest stories in which his predeces- 
sor reveled. A mind filled with weighty 
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Bobby (at Washington Zoo)—Oh, Grandma, What Old Bird Does That Remind You Of? 


matters cannot see any value in the 
personal equation. Mr. Hoover would 
much prefer that his administration be 
dealt with in statistics instead of in 
scribbles. But the press does not see 
it that way. It points out that the 
reading public is more interested in 
White House sidelights than in White 
House statements. Besides, it argues, 
a man in the highest political office in 
the land cannot expect privacy. In 
other words, the president belongs to 
the people—and that means the press. 


WHITE HOUSE “NEWS” 

Clamping the lid on White House 
“news” doesn’t mean as much as it 
sounds. If the press had to depend on 
authorized handouts there would bea 
dearth of items about the executive 
mansion and its occupants. The semi- 
weekly press conferences with the 
president (when he is in town) have 
become a farce. Theoretically, the 
correspondents ask the chief executive 
questions and he replies. In practice 
the president only takes up those ques- 
tions he wants to comment on. Even 
so, he may not be quoted. He can 
suggest the playing up of matter for 
administration—even  political—pur- 
poses but the correspondents are not 
allowed to pin responsibility on him. 
They have to build up their own 
stories and must not quote the nation’s 
head. If the president so desires (it 
has been done) he can officially deny 
anything he may have unofficially said 
under such circumstances. When this 
happens the Washington correspond- 
ents look and feel foolish and “the 
old man” (journalistic term for man- 
aging editor) in New York or points 
West goes on another rampage. There 
is no come-back unless a paper hap- 
pens to be of the plain-spoken oppo- 
sition. 

It is only fair to point out that this 
condition antedates the Hoover admin- 
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istration. In the old days the chief 
executives played favorites by giving 
information to certain friendly news- 
papers. Even so, the news thus given 
out was to the point, quotable and de- 
pendable. Later the Washington cor- 
respondents got together, formed an 
organization that is impartially receiv- 
ed and treated by the president—at 
least during the White House press 
conferences. Only representatives of 
dailies are admitted to this close cor- 
poration. Officers elected by the cor- 
respondents govern its deportment. 
There is no opportunity for that joy 
of the journalist—the scoop. If any 
rebellious spirit dares put something 
over on his fellows, out he goes. And 
when he is dropped by the correspond- 
ents’ association that means he is 
barred from the press conferences. As 
far as the present system is concerned, 
the only advantage of attending these 
conferences is for the social prestige 
it brings. The correspondent is in- 
vited to all the general White House 
functions, accompanies the President 
on his trips and, sooner or later, is 
invited with his wife and family to 
spend the week-end on the Rapidan. 

Outside of offering possible tips, the 
“news” released at White House press 
conferences is so pointless and spirit- 
less that these sessions have become a 
mere formality, a sort of journalistic 
kowtowing as it were. Luckily, the 
press does not depend on these confabs 
for real news. Such “dope” is dug up 
on the outside from sources which the 
newspapermen keep to themselves— 
much to the annoyance of various 
White House occupants, 





NOT IN THE GUIDE BOOKS 

The bumps in the driveways at the 
Washington (Episcopal) cathedral 
purposely put there to make you go 
slowly ... The ritzy hotel which palms 
off melted vanila ice cream as cream 
for your coffee . The republican 
coat of arms superimposed on the 
Bourbon badge on the Spanish embas- 
sy ... The Joaquin Miller cabin in 
Rock Creek park now used as a studio 
by Miss Pherne Miller, niece of the 
poet ... Chasing boys from the foun- 
tains in front of the Union station 
because the government says such 
bathing is unhealthful ... The display 
of faked Indian antiques at the Na- 
tiona Museum ... The National Train- 
ing School for Girls at Muirkirk, Md., 
where eight employees care for nine 
inmates ... A Bladensburg road hitch- 
hiker carrying a brief case from which 
dangle auto signs labeled “Boston, 
“Hartford,” “New York,” etc. 


—_—_—_—— oo 


USELESS INFORMATION 

The goldfish is one of the fastest things 
in the world. It can go around the globe 
in several seconds. 

A flower is the only thing that can be 
up and still in bed. 

The 14th and 15th letters of the alpha- 
bet are very important. In fact, we couldn’t 
get “on” without them. 


Ori or 


A pessimist is a man who insists on 
crowding tomorrow’s worries in with to- 
day’s. 
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MAKING SNOOPEE 





GOTHAM GADDINGS 
New York City 
July 25, 1931 


T MAY or may not be a True Story, 
| but Bernarr MacFadden who 

lately came into possession of Lib- 
erty is said to be now looking toward 
Reno ... Also Harold Ross of the 
New Yorker ... Norma Talmadge and 
Gilbert Roland were seen palling 
around with Gene Malin, the ace fe- 
male impersonator, on a recent visit 


*,.. Charles Ray and Herbert Rawlin- 


son, two of the X-IT movie stars, dine 
almost daily in the “I-remember- 
when” corner of Sardi’s ... Bob Weiss 
son of the checker cabimagnate, is a 
dead ringer for Lew Ayres of movie 
fame ... A certain female dancing 
star appearing at one of New York’s 
most successful open air night clubs 
has a MALE dresser! ... An uncle of 
Nancy Carroll (wife of the editor of 
Life) runs a small restaurant in the 
West Forties . . . Hendrik Van Loon 
and the Mrs. arrived from Holland 
and registered at the Algonquin with 
a dachshund so long they could hardly 
get it in the elevator with them... 
They say that the reason Faith Bacon 
was eased out of her job in the cur- 
rent Ziegfollies (anyway it was cur- 
rent when this was written) was be- 
cause Harry Richman had a crush on 
her and there were so many sarcastic 
remarks about “HAM and BACON” 
that Mr. Z. tossed one into the ranks 
of the unenJOYED . Everybody 
within ear-screech of the Main Road 
to Goofism is asking why Bee Lille 
quit her imitation of Marlene Dietrich 
in the newest “Little Show.” Even 
Walter Winchell, the “quidnunc” 
(look it up, Walt, it’s you to a T-easer!) 
of New York, doesn’t seem to know. 


PAGE AMOS ’N’ ANDY 


“Rent parties” are the thing in Har- 
lem. By this means many members 
of New York’s colored supplement are 
able to combat the “repression.” When 
a tenant is unable to pay his rent he 
invites his neighbors to a dance at his 
home, at a cost of two bits each. He 
furnishes the music. 


IT’S AN ART! 


Manhattan art students who per- 
force must exist on bread crusts (what 
do they do with the inside of the 
loaves, anyway?) can get all the mod- 
els they need for five cents. That is 
why you see so many sketching on 
subway and “L” trains. For the same 
reason the Pennsylvania and Grand 
Central stations and the reading rooms 
of the Public Library are hangouts for 
embryo artists. One artist paints 
nothing but copies of the picture of 
George Washington in the library and 
has done this for years. A few of 
the better copy artists seen in the 
library’s art gallery and the Metropoli- 








tan Museum get from $50 to $600 for 
their pictures. The old man walking 
down Fifth Avenue with sandals and 
long, flowing hair, carrying a Bible 
under his arm, is a model for pictures 
of Christ. A teacher in the National 





Art! 


Academy of Design is a millionaire. 
But he made most of it in real estate. 
Don Dickerman, main prop of the 
County Fair, finds night clubs more 
profitable than commercial art. 


SIDE GLANCES 


A maiden lady from up state asking 
a traffic cop where “Strangers May 
Kiss” is playing . . . NBC buying an 
armful of Pathfinders on seeing that 
piece about Phil Cook (June 27th is- 
sue) ... The man on the tower of 
the Empire State building pulling a 
bottle of water and a glass out of his 
pocket to see if the tower actually 
sways ...A movie house in Brooklyn 
allowing any woman in pajamas to go 
in free ... Canned rabbits sold in the 
Bohack chain stores ... The number 
of hatless boy friends waiting around 
the five-and-10 stores at closing time 
... The old woman who seems to be 
a fixture of the Grand Central station 
waiting room. She makes a living by 
collecting the tin foil you discard from 
your cigarette and tobacco boxes. 


The number of New York tea rooms 
giving their help a month’s vacation— 
without pay ... The many “To Let” 
signs on summer cottages on Long 
Island ... During June, ’tis said, a 
Fifth Avenue shop discovered that 83 
per cent of its sales of silk top hats 
were rebate sales. They seem to have 
been worn to weddings and returned 
the next day ... Fifty weddings took 
place at the St. George hotel in a sin- 
gle day ... “Strange as it may seem,” 
a load of hats actually caught fire on 
a local street and burned up com- 
pletely! ...A New York multimillion- 
aire’s club that used to have 50 mem- 
bers and a solid gold bathtub now has 
seven members and a porcelain tub 


...A certain stand at Coney Island 
claims to sell 90,000 hot dogs in the 
summer season ... A restaurant off 
B’way features an “Alderman Sani- 
wich.” Appropriately enough, it j 
made up of CHEESE and HAM!.. 

Sign spotted at 14th street and 3rij 
avenue: “FIRE SALE. FOUR PRET- 
ZELS FOR 5 CENTS”! 


Babe Ruth bawling a darky out for 
attending the ball game instead of 
Jooking for work ... The many ref- 
erences Dr. S. Parkes Cadman makes 
to Darwin in his sermons. (He wrote 
a book on Darwin.) ... Urchins play- 
ing miniature golf on the pipes, etc. 
strewn over the torn-up Grand Con- 
course ... Black linen suits (feminine) 
on Fifth Avenue ... “Charlie,” the 
darky who loses his hat in the bleach- 
ers every time he sees the Yankees 
play ... The lady guest of the Plaza 
hotel who has to have fresh coffee 
made for her when she goes into Sher- 
ry’s on 55th street ... The BEN HUR 
STABLE which specializes in FORD 
repairs! ... The highbrow Park Ave- 
nuette who, visiting in New Jersey 
and seeing a herd of dairy cows, ask- 
ed, “And which is the acidophilous?” 

HENDRICK HUDSON, JR. 
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HIND SIGHT 


Speaking of selfish motives destroying 
constructive measures, Thomas Lincoln 
Chadborne, New York legal light, relates 
the story of the two plover hunters, who, 
in order to approach the birds for a shot, 
disguised themselves, one acting as the 
fore and the other as the hind legs, under 
a cowhide. Mr. Front Legs, as they were 
nearing their quarry, noticed that Mr. 
Hind Legs was acting very restlessly, and 
he whispered back to him, “Keep quiet, 
Bill, or we'll never bag these birds.” Mr 
Hind Legs answered, “Never mind the 
birds; I see a bull coming.” 





STATISTICS 





Two million American women get ali- 
mony. 

More than $1,600,000,000 will be spent 
on road building this year. 

New Orleans counted 2,780,767 bunches 
of bananas imported from South America 
in June. 

The use of motor vehicles has increased 
more rapidly in Japan than any other 
country in the Far East, registration 
growing from 22,000 to 90,000 im the last 
six years. 

The American Legion claims 1,001,583 
members. 

Virginia, which had a deficit a few years 
ago, now has a surplus of $5,000,000 in the 
state treasury. 

Making and selling toy balloons is a 
$3,000,600 business, 

Milwaukee, Wis., consumes 100,000,000 
gallons of water a day. 

The number of farms in Kentucky op- 
erated by owners dropped from 175,442 
in 1925 to 157,403 in 1930, the number of 
tenants increased by nearly 6,000 and the 
number of acres tilled from 3,946,558 to 
5.120.527. 
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FUNNY-BONING the NEWS 





OPTIMUSINGS 


ITH Al Capone and the rest of 
W the boys coming to the aid of 

their country with delayed in- 
come tax payments we don’t have to 
worry about that 260 million which 
Europe owes us ... Everything about 
the Capone case seems to be closed 
now except who shall be his successor 
... The only thing new brought out 
in Capone’s indictment was that one 
of his aliases is “Snorky” ... The 


stick-up business has reached its 
zenith. Recently one gangster held a 


gun on a victim while the other pried 
the gold fillings out of the victim’s 
teeth. Ooooh, that depression! And 
his cavities! ...A number of men 
have been indicted as plumbing rack- 





WEEK’S AD-A-LAFF 


Ladies paid $25 for spare time 
sitting at home. Something new! 
—Ad in Medina (Ohio) Sentinel. 


We'll say it is! 





eteers in Detroit. We suppose they’ll 
send their helpers back for more alibis 
if the trial starts going against them 
.. . And now they are saying there 
ARNO lengths to which Cornelius Van- 
derhilt jr. will not go to crash the 
front pages. 


The tariff on pipe organs has been 
slashed 50 per cent. Well, that’s one 
commodity they have never tried to 
smuggle in in the false bottom of a 
trunk ... One of the quickest separa- 
tions Reno has yet witnessed was when 
that city was divorced from its liquor 
supply by federal agents ... That dog 
which survived a trip over Niagara 
falls got only a few stickfuls in the 
papers. To be real news we suppose 
the falls would have to bite the dog 

.. A New York father dropped dead 
while spaking his small son. Maybe 
it was th. .hock of surprise when he 
realized what he was doing .. . Could 
there possibly be any connection be- 
tween the $1,079,000 deficit of the Chi- 
cago Opera Co. and the fact that Mary 
Garden is now touring Corsica on a 
mule? ... The Statue of Liberty is to 
be illuminated by the War Department. 
So, instead of Liberty enlightening the 
world they are going to enlighten 
Liberty. 


Capablanca, chess champ, has been 
named to an important diplomatic post 
by the Cuban government. Naturally 
he will take his time about making 
moves ...An alarm clock that rings, 
then starts brewing a cup of coffee, 
then rings again has been presented 
President Machado of Cuba. But what 
he really needs is an alarm clock that 
rings when a revolution is brewing 
. »- England is reported all a-flutter 








over Florida grapefruit. Maybe they 
have trained them to squirt in the eye 
with the monocle in it ... The latest 
hobby of the Prince of Wales is an 
outboard motorboat so built that he 
can lie prone on it and manipulate the 
controls with his feet and steer with 
both hands. There’s foresight for you 
—fixing it up so he can’t fall off! 
..-A cuff six feet high was displayed 
at an English textile show. Probably 
one of the kind Edgar Wallace uses to 
jot down his plots on. 


A scientist says that it’s carbohy- 
drates that make flies such good aero- 
nauts. We've often observed the hap- 
py landings they made in the sugar 
bowl ... According to a physician, a 
kiss is “an irregular intermittent pneu- 
matic massage.” Imagine asking your 
sweetie for that! ... A surgeon says 
the drinking habit can be cured by a 
Simple surgical operation. By just 
cutting out the booze, of course... 
Pennsylvania state college experts find 
that a tobacco diet is good for chickens, 
We know many who practically live 
off of cigarettes ...A Viennese sci- 
entist says that women speak because 
they are unhappy. And we suppose 
they paint and powder because they 
hate a colorless life ...An Eastern 
inventor has developed a mechanical 
man made of iron. It should make a 
good center for basketball teams .. . 
A Florida paper refers to the papaya 
as “the glorified melon that climbed a 
tree.” That being the case, the black- 
berry is a glorified raspberry that 
jumped the fence. 

ae 


“THE MIRRORS OF 1932” 


Another book about prominent pub- 
lic men by a writer who speaks plain- 
ly and boldly behind. the shield of 
anonymity created a little stir in po- 
litical circles. It was called “The 
Mirrors of 1932,” and deals rather 
harshly with the presidential possi- 
bilities in both parties. 

President Hoover is described as 
“by turn, fretful and feeble; a victim’ 
of self-pity; our first hair-shirt hero,” 
and was said to have been persuaded 
by the late Senator Lodge to declare 
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“Wilbur, we shall have to start your cod 
c-ver ot! treatment c2zain.”’ 
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himself Republican after he had prom- 
ised his friend, the late Secretary 
Franklin H. Lane, to announce as a 
Democrat. He was also said to have 
wanted Senator Norris to run on the 
ticket with him in 1928. Governor 
Roosevelt of New York is held to have 
a wavering disposition, to have been 
“pushed into almost everything he 
has ever done.” Al Smith is called the 
“barefoot boy of Biltmore,” who has 
“gone high-hat, highbrow and high- 
life,” and he was said to have refused 
the advice of friends who wanted te 





AUTOS MEANT? 


The chariots shall rage in the 
streets, they shall jostle one against 


another in the broad ways: they 
shall seem like torches, they shall 
run like the lightnings.—Nahum 2:4, 








improve his English in 1928. Calvin 
Coolidge as president was said to be 
not the “strong and silent figure” of 
popular imagination, but “small and 
shabby, crotchety and querulous, self- 
ish, and wearisomely loquacious.” 
Owen D. Young is described as “our 
first world citizen,” while Newton D. 
Baker lacks only “a few more inches 
in height” to make him of presidential 
stature. Senator Robinson of Arkan- 
sas is called a “political plutocrat,” 
while Governor Pinchot of Pennsyl- 
vania is described as “a Savonarola on 
a soap box.” The three men most fear- 
ed by the drys, says the author of the 
“Mirrors,” are Al Smith, Newton D. 
Baker and Dwight W. Morrow. 


——- — ~eo=><- -———__ -- 


OLD TIMER REMEMBERS 

When a Vanderbilt said, “The public 
be ——” instead of, “The gun was un- 
loaded.” 

When a kid would freeze ice cream just 
for the reward of licking the dasher. 

When collegiates named their canoes 
instead of their autos. 

When finished ball players were sent 
to the Boston Braves instead of the Cin- 
cinnati Reds. 

When the man who loved and lost got 
his presents back. 

When we didn’t have to have chaperons 
to chaperon chaperons. 


Oo 


WISH HIM SUCKERCESS 

Determined to see Texas Quinine and 
the sights of the city, or bust, an artless 
Arkadelphian asks the Arkansas Gazette 
if it will kindly indicate the appropriate 
garb for visitors touring New York City 
“Sure!” obliges the editor, “A _ sight- 
seersucker suit!” 


——__——~— >. ———__— 


BLOW—NO TOW! 
(for “Old Ironsides”) 


Far better that her rebuilt hull 
Should skip across the wave 

With canvas set, so let her blow 
While landlubbers all rave 

Nail to her mast her holy flag, 
Hoist every brand new sail 

And give her to an old time cre 
To ride her through the gale 

























































































































































































“HOW’S BUSINESS?” 





EXIT MIDGET GOLF 


IDGET golf has lost as much 
M caste (and cash) as the baby 

auto. The chief difference is 
that peewee golf was once popular— 
being a life preserver for sundry de- 
pressed lines during the undertow of 
last summer—while the bantam car 
never has been popular, at least not 
in America. Today there is nothing 
as forlorn looking as an abandoned 
baby golf course, with moths in the 
fairways ’n’ everything. And unless 
science harnesses the atom there won’t 
be much use to even try to cut the 
hay on them. The racket was good 
while it was going but as soon as the 
press stopped making wisecracks 
about it a fickle public lost interest. 
The outdoor courses reached the romp- 
er stage but the indoor links hardly 
bent a spine last winter and expired 
en masse along with a proportionate 
number of bank accounts. In an ef- 
fort to revive the merry jingle of out- 
of-door cash registers many novelties 
have been trotted forth but none has 
yet “caught on” to any marked degree. 
There are variations of Tom Thumb 
golf ranging from “roulette golf,” in 
which lazy players putt the ball 
around a bowl] with numbered bins 
to the “hole-out-in-the-bin” game. One 
trouble (if it can be called that) with 
the miniature game was that it made 
the players tee-conscious and gradu- 
ated many to the regular links besides 
promoting others to the driving 
courses which still hold sway, even 
at night. In various sections of the 
country they tried to popularize 
“catch-your-own-fish” ponds but to no 
avail. With the revival of backgam- 
mon and pingpong, an impetus was 
likewise given to archery and today 
the number of archery target ranges 
is legion, especially in the metropoli- 
tan East. One good thing can be said 
for the passing midget golf courses— 
they had no clubhouse where your 
wife could sit all afternoon -and lose 
money playing bridge. 


An enterprising Kentucky firm has 
just introduced a _ prepared biscuit 
dough that is sold in tube form by 
chain stores and independent gro- 
ceries. We tried it out and it was the 
nearest approach to the homemade 
article of anything we have ob- 
tained from stores. The dough is 
already cut. There are 10 sections to 
a tube. We had a little difficulty get- 
ting them out but were advised to 
open the container from the center 
the next time. 


“Uncle Remus” and “Br’er Rabbit” 
were popularized by but not created 
by Joel Chandler Harris, declares the 
Coca-Cola company in answer to a 
$10,000,000 suit brought by the au- 
thor’s widow. Mrs. Esther LeRose 
Harris claims the company is using 
the characters in violation of her 





Roulette golf—successor to the Lilliputian 
links—as played at Los Angeles. 


copyright. The company replies that 
they were products of the “indigenous 
folklore of Southern negroes for many 
generations back” but explains it also 
got the permission of D. Appleton & 
Co. as a matter of form. 


After September 1 cigarettes in Ohio 
will cost an extra two cents a pack- 
age. It’s a new law. 


The Federal Trade Commission, 
usually a stickler for literal meanings 
has allowed “Philippine mahogany” 
as a trade name for a non-mahogany 
wood to stand despite protests of im- 
porters of true mahogany. 


The decline in prices of farm land 
this year has been “more violent” than 
for any year since 1922, reports the 
New York State College of Agricul- 
ture. 


“Quink” is the word-joined term 
given to a quick drying ink made by 
the newly organized subsidiary of the 
Parker Pen Co. 


The General Electric Co. (frigid 
division) worked up pep among its 
refrigerator salesmen by requiring 
each to wear a black necktie until he 
made two sales, whereupon he was 
awarded a green tie, and a blue one 
if his monthly score was over five. 
When monthly sales reached nine, that 
meant a gold tie. 


Washington officialdom was so out- 
spoken in asserting that cutting wages 
fo cure business was, in effect, like 
cutting a man’s head off to cure a 
headache that it remains mute amid 
the growing din of salary snipping. 
Labor is still protesting as an organi- 
zation but is taking less individually. 
Post-war readjustment, staved off in 
1921, seems to be here at last and cer- 
tain groups which have worn silk 
shirts at the expense of others are 
returning to normalcy along with 
prices of necessities. Business as a 


The Pathfinder 


whole has been charted and graphed 
to nervous prostration and is not in 
favor of any more Hoover or an, 
other kind of commissions to solve its 
troubles—on paper. What is needed 
is action, and firms are taking it ij, 
dividually. Work is beginning to re- 
place inflation. 


Jewelers have long claimed that di.- 
monds are the one stable investment 
that the investor can always get back 
what he put in them. Yet that docs 
not hold true in these depressing days. 
We know of a certain Washingto) 
lawyer who accepted some family 
jewelry in lieu of the usual cash fee 
and, after making the rounds, foun: 
that he could realize only 60 per cent 
of their normal value. 


Tiny flakes of chocolate made to 
look like ants can be bought to dust 
on the white icing of cakes. This 
should do a lot towards popularizing 
indoor picnics. Rudy may or may 
not be interested to know that a Cali- 
fornia concern is marketing a choco- 
late-dipped grapefruit. On the streets 
of Washington they sell a sort of Es- 
kimo-Pie with a small banana as its 
piece de resistance. 


“A cash customer today,” complains 
a certain Washington merchant, “is 
one who asks for the bargain base- 
ment.” Even so, the Census Bureau 
reports retail store figures of $53,000.- 
000,000 for 1929. This is some $10,- 
000,000,000 in excess of estimates. 
From this it is deduced that the stores 
depend on the average family for 
from $1,250 to $2,000 a year. 


In case UR interested, the Bureau 
of Fisheries is trying to overcome the 
notion that oysters are good only in 
months with an R in them—in other 
words, not edible in summer. Vari- 
ous eating places have been induced 
to carry oysters on their menus. But 
overcoming fallacy is always difficult 
and there seems little prospect of add- 
ing Mary, Jurn, Jurly and Argust to 
our calendar. 


The Dutton publishing company is 
putting out its fall books in covers 
that can be washed. (No puns, please!) 


A Chicago label firm makes gummed 
gum wrappers for Wrigley’s gum in 
Japanese, Spanish, Italian and Chi- 
nese, 


Said the Big Businessman to his 
office boy: “Get me a closing stocks 
edition of the paper. I want to look 
up some of my insecurities.” 


—_—_—_—_ Oo 


A DELECTABLE DISH 


A dear little mother who loves her big 
brood asks the Insurance Magazine for “2 
recipe to keep her progeny happy and 
healthy during hot weather?” “Well, 
here’s a recipe,” accommodates the editor: 
“One large grassy field, half-dozen chil- 
dren, two or three small dogs and a pinch 
of brook and pebbles. Mix children and 
dogs well, put them in the field, stirring 
constantly. Pour brook over pebbles; 
sprinkle field with flowers; spread over 
all a deep blue sky and bake in the sun 
When brown, remove and set to cool in 
bath tub.” 
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“Star” in 





Star Chamber 


Complaint of “Star Chamber” Sessions of Congress Committee 
Recalls Origin of This Term for Arbitrary Tribunal 


committee of the House of Repre- 

sentatives which is studying the 
fiscal relations of the government and 
the nation’s capital have given rise to 
complant of “star chamber” from 
Washington interests who want open 
sessions and discussions. 

“Star chamber” is the name often 
given to any tribunal which assumes 
arbitrary powers. It seems that the 
name was first applied to the room in 
the royal palace at Westminster, Lon- 
don, where the king’s privy council 
sat in its judicial capacity in the 14th 
and 15th centuries. The court of star 
chamber grew out of these meetings. 
It was established about 1487 by Henry 
Vil in order to bring the nobles and 
great landowners to justice. Gradually 
it assumed jurisdiction over all of- 
fenses for which the law did not pro- 
vide. So many of its decisions were 
high-handed and unjust that the court 
of star chamber became proverbial as 
a typical instrument of tyranny and 
oppression. Charles I abolished it in 
1641. 


In 1577 Sir Thomas Smith said the 
apartment where the king’s council 
sat was called the star chamber “be- 
cause at the first all the roofe thereof 
was decked with images of starres 
gilted.” Although there were no stars 
on the ceiling of the room in Sir 
Thomas’s day, and apparently there is 
no confirmatory evidence, the Oxford 
dictionary thinks the theory is “high- 
ly probable.” Some authorities think 
the name is derived from “steoran,” 
which is Saxon for steer or govern. 
We find it called “the sterred chambre” 
in 1398, and in the Rolls of Parlia- 
ment for 1426 we read of “the sterred 
chambre at Westmynster.” 

William Blackstone, in Book IX of 
his Commentaries, advanced a curious 
theory on this subject. Although the 
Oxford dictionary says it “has no claim 
to consideration,” it is interesting. 
After stating the other theories, Black- 
stone says: 

“It is well known that, before the 
banishments of the Jews under Ed- 
ward I, their contracts and obligations 
were denominated in our ancient rec- 
ords starra or “starrs,” from a cor- 
ruption of the Hebrew word, “shetar,” 
acovenant. These starrs, by an ordi- 
nance of Richard I, preserved by Hove- 
den, were commanded to be enrolled, 
and deposited in chests under three 
keys in certain places; one, and the 
most considerable of which was in the 
king’s exchequer at Westminster: and 
no starr was allowed to be valid, until 
it were found in some of the reposi- 
taries. The room at the exchequer, 
where the chests containing these 
Starrs were kept, was probably called 
the star chamber; and, when the Jews 
were expelled the kingdom, was ap- 
plied to the use of the king’s council, 
Sitting in their judicial capacity. To 


G com meetings of the special 





confirm this, the first time the star- 
chamber is mentioned in any record, 
it is said to have been situated near 
the receipt of the exchequer at West- 
minster.” 

io 


GOLFUNNIES 


Golf costs a lot of money to have 
originated in Scotland. It is a game 
where the ball lies badly and the play- 
er well. Job may have had infinite 
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A Dub and His Cady are Soon Parted 


patience but he never had to wait his 
turn at the first tee on a public course 
on Sunday morning. Golf doesn’t 
tend to make the men forget their bad 
habits. They use the same language 
they do at home when dinner is late. 
At home, though, the golf fiend can 
say to his little son, who is ignoring 
the spinach on his plate: “Here, here! 
Get back on the green!” 

Some folks find relaxation on a golf 
course, others find health and some 
find exercise, but a Scotchman finds 
golf balls. Long trousers are now 
being worn by many players. We cer- 
tainly will miss the cry of “Plus Four!” 
However, the average man in plus 
fours adds about as much to the scen- 
ery of a golf course as the billboards 
do to the highways. And now they 
realize that it was a mistake to think 
that a golf ball only one-sixteenth of 
an inch wider would be easier to find 
in the weeds. Anyway, you can slice 
the new golf ball twice as much as 
the old one. 








Good for You. 





PATENTS 


TIME COUNTS IN APPLYING for patents. Send 
sketch or model for instructions or write for Free book, 
“How to Obtain a Patent” and “Record of Invention” 
form. No charge for information on how to proceed 
CLARENCE A. O'BRIEN. Registered Patent Attorney. 
69 R Security Savings & Comm’! Bank Bid., Wash., D.C. 


| Are you taking the 
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Newsstand Edition 
of The Pathfinder? 


If not, you should sign up for 
it today. Use the handy 
blank at the bottom 
of this column. 


Many thousands of people, everywhere, 
are buying the Newsstand Edition of The 
Pathfinder, on the newsstands. They pay 
five cents a copy for it and say it’s the 
biggest nickel’s worth in creation. 

The Newsstand Edition has precisely 
the same reading matter in it as the regu- 
lar edition. The difference is that the 
Newsstand Edition is printed with high- 
grade ink on fine, heavy-weight “English 
finish” book paper. Also each copy is 
mailed in an individual envelope which 
protects it in transit, and it is sent out 
somewhat in advance of the main edition. 


A prominent “columnist,” writing in a 
chain of newspapers, was telling about 
what a lot of reading he has to do. He 
mentioned a number of publications and 
then said: “I skim lightly, very lightly, 
over 34 other magazines—most of them 
printed on a gloss-finished paper which 
is ruining more eyes than anything else 
I can think of.” 


Now, the superb Newsstand Edition of 
The Pathfinder is not printed on any of 
that “gloss-finished” paper which is ruin- 
ing sO many eyes. It is printed on paper 
specially made for this edition, according 
to our own secret specifications. This 
paper is the envy of other publishers, who 
wonder at its soft, velvety finish, its un- 
usual opacity and its ability to take the 
ink (which is one of the things that 
makes easy reading.) 

The Newsstand Edition of The Path- 
finder will please you. It costs only a 
little more than the regular edition and 
it is a great satisfaction to those who 
would like their Pathfinder to be more 
handsome, and who are able and willing 
to pay for the added luxury. This News- 
stand Edition presents a superior appear- 
ance and the paper stands a lot of han- 
dling. It is just the thing for those sub- 
scribers who file their copies or have them 
bound for future reference. 

The price of the Newsstand Edition is 
only $3 for two years (104 issues). It is 
$2 for a single year, or $1 for 26 weeks. 
If you are borrowing The Pathfinder from 
somebody else, or buying it on the news- 
stands, why not subscribe and be put on 
the list to receive it regularly every week? 
If you are already a subscriber to the reg- 
ular edition you can send us $3, $2 or $1 
and we will give you proper credit for your 
money and you will be at once transferred 
to the Newsstand Edition mail-list. 
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| A National Park in the East 


The Great Smoky Mountains National Park is Now Ready 
with a Gorgeous Display of Natural Beauty 


UCH has been said of the great 
M annual flow of Americans to 

Europe, but few realize that 
for every one who crosses the ocean 
10 go to visit our national parks. 
There are 21 of these parks, all in the 
West, and the number of visitors to 
them in the year ending September 
30, last, was 2,818,000. This is an 
increase of 140,000 over the previous 
year. It is an increase of more than 
300 per cent over the number—800,000 
—visiting those parks in 1919. 

Of course this great growth in visi- 
tors to our parks is due to the devel- 
opment of the automobile. But it is 
due in the first place to the desire of 
people to see and be in these places 
of unchanged and unspoiled natural 
beauty and grandeur. It indicates, too, 
what a boon and what a delight the 
new national park in the East, the 
Great Smoky Mountains National Park, 
will be to millions of Americans. 


The Great Smoky Mountains park 
is near the center of population in 
the more populous East. It is within 
easy reach by automobile to New Eng- 
land and the South, to the whole At- 
lantic seaboard in between, and, in 
fact, to the whole region east of the 
Mississippi and along the western 
bank. The Rocky Mountain national 
parks were visited in 1930 by a num- 
ber equivalent to more than a fourth 
of the population of the West. In the 
same proportion the Great Smokies 
would be seen every summer by many 
millions. 

Is this mountain region worth a 





—Asheville Photo Service 


On Crest of a Mountain Wave Where Peaks of the Great Smokies Mingle with Clouds 


visit? That will be the first and prin- 
cipal question. An emphatic and en- 
thusiastic “Yes” is the answer of ev- 
eryone who has written about this 
region, or even seen it. The Rockies 
are better known than this great gan- 
glion of the Appalachian system, but in 
grandeur, picturesqueness and sheer 
beauty the Great Smokies are in a 
class by themselves. Storms often 
spend their fury between the quiet 
peaks of more than 5,000 feet in height 
and the valleys below. Billowy white 
clouds frequently float over the moun- 
tains like a sea, leaving the tops 
emergent like so many green islands. 

Here is the testimony of one con- 
noisseur of such beauty. Speaking of 
Mount LeConte, a giant peak in the 
new park, with its 6,593 feet, Prof. C. 
H. Longwell of Princeton university 
said: 


I was born in the Rocky mountains and 
reared to contemplate the glorious colors 
of the scenery. I have stood on the snow- 
crowned summits of northern Greece and 
watched rivers glide by at their base and 
can well understand how the ancient 
Greeks were the greatest lovers of beauty 
of all time. I have seen the Bay of Naples 
from the top of Vesuvius, and reveled in 
the beauty of the sunset which bathed the 
sh:ps in gold. I have looked upon the 
“Alps” of Japan, and was entranced with 
the Hawaiian Islands. I went a hundred 
miles into Mexico and gazed upon that 
great lake nestled in the mountains. After 
all these experiences I looked from the 
summit of Mount LeConte. It was wholly 
unique; in its blending of color, its mul- 
tiplicity of outline, enveloped in that fairy, 
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ghostlike veil and haze, there is nothing 
else on the face of the earth like it. 


Among LeConte’s famous fellows 
are Clingman’s Dome, 6,642 feet: \I. 
Guyot, 6,621; Siler’s Bald, 5,700; Thun- 
derhead, 5,400, and many others, whi); 
off to the northeast, out of the park 
but in the same chain of mountains. 
Mt. Mitchell rises to a height of 6,711 
feet—the highest elevation in the 
United States east of the Rockies. 

The Great Smoky Mountains Nation- 
al Park will have a minimum area of 
427,000 acres—possibly as much as 
700,000 acres. Last September th: 
states of North Carolina and Tennes- 
see passed title to the Interior Depart- 
ment of 158,876 acres. Negotiations 
are under way for the purchase of 
the remainder, and the money for the 
purchase is in hand. The park is a 
$10,000,000 project. It lies almost ex- 
actly half in Tennessee and half in 
North Carolina, and those two states 
raised by appropriation and private 
subscription $5,000,000 while $5,000,- 
000 was furnished by the Rockefeller 
Foundation as a memorial to Laura 
Spelman Rockefeller. 

There are already in use many auto- 
mobile roads, trails and bridle paths, 
while hotels and inns and clubs are 
scattered about in the region. A 100- 
mile Scenic Loop Highway now opens 
up a world of beauty. When the gov- 
ernment takes over the whole region 
and grants it full national park status 
new roads will be constructed and 
living and transportation accommo- 
dations will be greatly developed. Men 
trained in the park service in the 
West will be put in charge, and in 
addition to preserving all the wild 
life and natural beauty of the place 
guarding it against lumbermen and 
fires—they will seek to make the whole 
region as attractive and available as 
possible to the throngs of visitors ex- 
pected. Among other things planned 
a 300-foot wide Volunteer Memoria! 
Highway is to be built from Knox- 
ville, Tenn., to the main Tennessee 
entrance. 

In these mountains may be seen in- 
numerable lakes, waterfalls, cascades, 
rapids and rushing mountain streams. 
There are great trees seven feet in 
diameter. Bluffs and cliffs of solid 
rock in varied forms rise above the 
winding roads—or drop off below. 
Great and small caves abound. Fleecy 
clouds of vapor are almost constantly 
rising from valleys and mountain sides 
and floating here and there among the 
peaks. 

The vegetation—trees, shrubs and 
flowers—is as varied as it is luxuriant. 
“More kinds of trees can be found dur- 
ing a 30-mile trip through the Smokies 
than can be found traveling diagonal- 
ly across Europe,” said Prof. Treleese 
of the University of Illinois. The Uni- 
versity of Tennessee has classified 565 
flowering trees, shrubs and plants, 362 
of which bloom before July and 203 
later. A great favorite is the rhodo- 
dendron, which blooms the entire sum- 
mer and forms great brilliant rose- 
colored patches along the banks of 
streams, rising to tops of the highest 
mountains. Mountain laurel, dogwood, 
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azalea, wild honeysuckle, sand myrtle, 
bluets, wild violets and the wild rose 
splash their bright colors profusely 
over the vast expanses. 

A curious phenomenon is the chang- 
ing nature of the vegetation as differ- 
ent heights of the same mountain are 
reached. Horace Kephart in his de- 
lightful book, “Our Southern High- 
landers,” says that in climbing one of 
the main peaks “one passes succes- 
sively through the same floral zones 
he would encounter in traveling from 
mid-Georgia to Southern Canada.” 
Naming “only a few of the prevailing 
growths” he describes these changes 
as follows: 


Starting amid sycamores, elms, gums, 
willows, persimmons, chinquapins, he 
soon enters a region of beech, birch, bass- 
wood, magnolia, cucumber, butternut, 
holly, sourwood, box elder, ash, maple, 
buckeye, poplar, hemlock, and a great 
number of other growths along the creeks 
and branches. On the lower slopes are 
many species of oaks, with hickory, hem- 
lock, pitch pine, locust, dogwood, chest- 
nut. In this region nearly all trees attain 
their fullest development. On north fronts 
of hills the oaks reach a diameter of five 
to six feet. In cool, rich coves, chestnut 
trees grow from six to nine feet across 
the stump; and tulip poplars up to 10 
or 11 feet, their straight trunks towering 
like gigantic columns, with scarcely a 
noticeable taper, 70 or 80 feet to the 
nearest limb. 

Ascending above the zone of 3,000 feet, 
white oak is replaced by the no less 
valuable “mountain oak.” Beech, birch, 
buckeye and chestnut persist to 5,000 
feet. Then, where the beeches dwindle 
until adult trees are only knee-high, there 
begins a subarctic zone of black spruce, 
balsam, striped maple, aspen and the 
“Peruvian” or red cherry. 


In our new national park embrac- 
ing many of America’s oldest and most 
beautiful mountains a great treat is at 
hand for the millions of motorists, 
travelers, sport and adventure seekers 
and nature lovers of the East—and of 
the world. 

—_——_----———————_—_—_ 

They say the new model cars coming out 
in the fall will have an accessory in the 
shape of a ladder for the motorists to 
use in climbing the billboards to see the 
scenery. 


WHO CARES? 


The tariff has been raised 50 per cent 
on imported bicycle bells. 

Canadian postmasters, meeting in To- 
ronto, passed resolutions against the 
favor of the mucilage on postage stamps. 

Apricots are as rich in iron as spinach. 

A “decibel” is the unit for measure- 
ment of noise. 

The front page of most Japanese morn- 
ing papers is given over to book adver- 
tisements. 

The Mason City (Iowa) Globe-Gazette 
found that 225 cubic feet of dirt was 
swept up locally in one month. 

The majority of the early American 
colonies had anti-theater laws. 

The prosperity of a Hungarian peasant 
girl is gauged by the number of petti- 
coats she wears on festive days. 
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Are Graveyards Doomed? 


Growth of Cremation Movement Indicates Possible Solution 
to Situation Invited by Overpopulated World 


the graveyard will have vanished 
entirely. Only the other day word 
came from England that the burying 
ground of the Church of St. Bartholo- 
mew the Great, in London, had been 
transformed into a park for the bene- 


ik HAS been predicted that some day 





CREMATION IN AMERICA 


Years Crematories Iincinerations 
1876-84 2 

1885-88 9 395 
1889-93 15 2,257 
1894-98 22 5,937 
1899-03 13,784 
1904-08 24,356 
1909-13 38,963 
1914-18 65,571 
1919-23 72,647 
1924-28 101,467 


fit of the poor of that squalid neigh- 
borhood. Simultaneously, in the United 
States, objections grow stronger 
against the extension of cemeteries. 
“The graveyard is a relic of the dim 
past,” contend some. Others, more 
practical, vision the time when the in- 
crease in population will make it nec- 
essary to eliminate the graveyards 
“that almost touch one another.” 

Cremation, it is argued, is the ulti- 
mate solution to this problem. At pres- 
ent there are about 25,000 cremations 
annually in the United States alone, 
and 80,000 in Europe. A new crema- 
tory is contemplated at Toronto, in 
addition to those functioning at Mon- 
treal and Vancouver. Further figures 
are furnished The Pathfinder by Dr. 
Hugo Erichsen of Birmingham, Mich., 
former president of the Cremation As- 
sociation of America: 


In-the occidental world, Germany, with 
its 102 crematories occupies a leading 
position as compared with all other Euro- 
pean countries. In 1930 the total number 
of incinerations amounted to 53,203, of 
which 28,291 were men, 23,613 women, and 
1,299 children. In addition to this, 776 
persons were cremated at Danzig and 
Saarbruecken. This compares with 56,794 
incinerations in the previous year, which 
indicate a slight decrease if the influenza 
epidemic that ravaged Germany in 1929 
is not taken into consideration. The grand 
total since 1878, when the first crematory 
was erected at Gotha, up to 1931 was 
547,588. Much of this advance is prob- 
ably due to the maintenance of large 
cremation societies with mortuary in- 
surance, a system that is also in vogue in 
France, Austria, and some of the Scan- 
dinavian countries. 

Stockholm in Sweden now boasts of two 
crematories, a new one having just been 
dedicated. Crematories also exist at Goe- 
teborg, Orebro, Helsingborg and Lulea. 
In the past year 1,010 incinerations took 
place in all of these institutions, which 
represents an increase of 210 over the 
previous twelve months. The Danish Cre- 
mation Society has just celebrated its 
golden jubilee. There are also two cre- 


matories in Copenhagen and one each at 
Aarhuns, Slagelse and Roenne. The num- 
ber of incinerations in Denmark increas- 
ed from 127 in 1910 to 1,694 in 1930 and the 
membership of the society in the same 
period from 3,400 to 63,047. The Nor- 
wegian crematories are located at Oslo, 
3ergen, Trondhjem, Drammen and Arendal 
and reported 1,185 cremations in 1930 as 
compared with 1,177 in 1929. 

Finland possesses only one crematory, 
which is situated at Helsingfors and which 
had only 211 incinerations in 1930. 

There are no less than nine crematories 
in Czechoslovakia. Of 4,725 person re- 
duced to ashes in these premises 49.3 per 
cent were Roman Catholics, 14.3 per cent 
belonged to the Czechoslovakian Church, 
7.8 per cent were Protestants, 2.5 per cent 
Jewish, and only 14 were adherents of the 
orthodox faith, which probably means 
Greek-Catholic. In the case of the re- 
mainder, comprising 1,218 no denomina- 
tion was disclosed, 

The last report which I have received 
from Russia pertains to Moscow in 1929. 
In that year, out of 30,240 deaths there 
were 5,208 incinerations, which shows an 
increase of 1,183 over 1928. 

In the 20 crematories of Great Britain 
there were 4,527 incinerations in 1930, 
which represents an increase of 4.28 per 
cent over the previous year. One of 
these crematories is located in Wales 
(Pontypridd), two in Scotland (Edinburgh 
and Glasgow) while the remainder are 
scattered all over England: Manchester, 
Liverpool, Hull, Leeds, Bristol, Sheffield, 
Birmingham, etc. Since the first crema- 
tory was opened at Woking, near London, 
in 1885, until the end of 1930, there have 
been altogether 52,951 incinerations in 
the United Kingdom. These included one 
member of the Royal family (the Duchess 
of Connaught). 

There is but one crematory in Holland— 
at Westerveld. Here, during the past 
year, 505 individuals were returned to 
the elements. 


Modernistic “use-good-tires” propaganda 
sign seen on highway between Berlin and 
Potsdam. It is of concrete. 
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THINGS SCIENTIFIC 





CIGAR WRAPPINGS “ROUGHAGE” 

“Did you have your ‘roughage’ for 
dinner this evening?” 

“Oh, yes. I had the wrappings from 
three big cigars.” 

This ladies and gentlemen may be- 
come a familiar question and answer 
if diet experiments scheduled at Cor- 
fell university for this fall work out. 
Experiments conducted by Dr. C. M. 
McCay, assistant professor of animal 
nutrition at the university, have estab- 
lished the fact that this new product 
of the synthetic laboratories, which 
by the way is composed principally of 
cellulose, is better for rats as a rough- 
age than bran. In the experiments 
this fall the paper-thin, glass-clear 
product will be fed to humans to de- 
termine its food value as a roughage 
for people. 


HEAVY RAINFALL THEORY 


If that new theory of the wet 
weather cycles advanced by Halbert 
P. Gillette, former Columbia U. pro- 
fessor, is correct, then the planets 
have forgotten how to “shoot” because 
we haven’t had a deluge for nearly 
two years. Professor Gillette claims 
it is not the sun spots that make the 
wet weather cycles on earth, but both 
the sun spots and the heavy rainfall 
on the earth are caused by planetary 
condition. Whevener we have a del- 
uge, he says, we can be certain that 
the planets have trained their gatling 
guns (the axes of the planets’ magnetic 
fields) on the sun and earth. 


EINSTEIN’S LATEST 

In a lecture at the University of Ber- 
lin Professor Albert Einstein gave an 
interesting new conception of the uni- 
verse, This new Einstein theory, said 
to be borne out by observations by 
American astronomers, regards the size 
af the universe as changing with time 
as against the older static conception 
which dealt with fixed magnitudes. 
Said Dr, Einstein: “The universe is at 
present expanding in the manner of 
a soap bubble, but this expansion will 
not go on indefinitely. At present the 
radius of the universe is 108,000,000 
light years. Ten billion years ago it 
was zero. The time will come when 
the bubble will have reached its maxi- 
mum size and then it will gradually 
shrink again.” 


ROYAL GORGE TAKES A RIDE 


Recently there was dedicated in Col- 
orado what is claimed and generally 
conceded to be the steepest railway in 
the world. It is an electrified road 
running up the side of Royal Gorge 
near Canon City. Built on a 100 per 
cent grade and at a 45 degree angle 
this odd railway is 1,725 feet from the 
base of the gorge to the crest. It was 
built to connect passengers from the 
gorge with the “highest thoroughfare 
known to civilization” which crosses 
over the famous hanging bridge. The 





—Int’l Newsreel 


World’s Steepest Railway 


accompanying picture gives a remark- 
able view of this outstanding feat of 
engineering. And they say it’s safe, 
too, being controlled by the latest 
safety brake devices. 


DETERMINING SPEED OF STARS 

Frequently we see where some as- 
tronomer-scientist has measured the 
speed or velocity of certain stars or 
distant nebulae. All of which causes 
the average person to wonder just how 
such velocities are determined. The 
secret is that the astronomers have a 
method all their own. They use the 
velocity of light itself as the speed- 
ometer. And they determine the speed 
of stars directly from the stars’ own 
light. Dr. Milton L. Humason, of Mt. 
Wilson Observatory, has measured the 
velocity of spiral nebulae as high as 
12,000 miles per second. Photographs 
taken through the 100-inch reflectors 
at that observatory show the spectra 
of faint nebulae which seem to be re- 
ceding from the earth at more than 
that speed. 


DROUGHT RESISTING CORN 


One good turn the drought of last 
summer did the farmer was to help 
the Agriculture Department find a 
drought resistant corn. With the aid 
of several state experiment stations it 
was able to compare various strains of 
corn under drought conditions. Re- 
ports of the Bureau of Plant Industry 
indicate one strain in particular which 
withstood the lack of moisture and the 
high temperature better than other 
strains. This was the “dark green 
Lancaster” corn. It is a self-fertilized 
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corn developed at Ames, Ia., and sho 
special ability to thrive under droug}; 
conditions as well as in favorable co; 
years. 


FISH FLOUR NEW FOOD 


Ladies, cooks and chefs, have yoy, 
tried baking with one of the newes! 
foods—‘“fish flour”? This novel prod 
uct developed by the Bureau of Fis! 
eries working in conjunction with the 
Department of Agriculture is made 
from the edible parts, backbone, et 
left from the filleting or packaged fish 
industry. Not only is the flour rich in 
mineral qualities, but it is claimed tha: 
it will reduce the number of simple 
goiters. Then, too (if it makes a go 
it is expected to add from $500,000 to 
$1,500,000 annually to the value of the 
fisheries industry in this country. At 
any rate, “fish flour” is now being pre- 
pared for the market by several Amer- 
ican companies. 


FLEAS CARRY TYPHUS 


Dr. R. E. Dyer of the National In- 
stitute of Health has been studying 
fleas in an effort to trace typhus fever. 
As a result he has definitely established 
the fact that typhus fever is carried 
by fleas on rats. Dr. Dyer also found 
that fleas are temperamental or stub- 
born mites. They may not be par- 
ticular who they bite, but when it 
comes to raising them in the labora- 
tory for scientific purposes the fellow 
who feeds them has a delicate job. 
Somehow or other they do not seem 
to enjoy taking their dinner from the 
back of a guinea pig. Perhaps it’s the 
test tube they don’t like. They fre- 
quently have to be coaxed anywhere 
from 25 to 59 minutes before they wil! 
eat. 


NEW CALCULATING MACHINE 


Massachusetts Institute of Techi- 
nology announces the invention of a 
new calculating machine. Known as 
the mechanical brain its gray matter 
is said to be mostly light. And it cer- 
tainly does shed light on difficult 
problems. In a few minutes it can per- 
form mathematical problems of the 
stiffest nature—some that would take 
human brains hours or days to solve 
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A Grand Rapids, Mich., iceman named 
BURNS was recently overcome by thie 
heat. 

Henry J. PICKERELL lives at FISH- 
KILL, N. Y. 

RUFF & READY have just started law 
firming at Miami, Fla. 

Max BENDIX will direct the BAND 2! 
the forthcoming Chicago world’s fail 

George WILT and Sam FRIED run 
drug stores across the street from eac! 
other at Flemingsburg, Ky. 

The Book League of America has 2 
STIX in it. In fact, Thomas L. is pres! 
dent. 

Fred HEATER installs instantaneou 
gas heaters for the Owensville, Ind., § 
company, 
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CIVIL AVIATION 

N A RECENT review of the prog- 
| ress in civil aviation in the Unit- 

ed States Col. Clarence M. Young, 
assistant secretary of commerce for 
aeronautics, declared the industry on 
the up grade with good prospects 
ahead. While air 
transportation is 
just shaping itself 
into an organized 
system, he said, 
there can be no 
question of its ulti- 
mate development. 
Pointing out that 
the number of pas- 
sengers using sche- 
duled airlines has 
been constantly in- 
creasing, Mr. Young 
estimated that prob- 
ably 1,000,000 people will travel by 
air during the current year. And 
here’s good news for those whose ex- 
pected quick trips by air have been 
interrupted by forced landings, delays 
etc. Mr. Young believes that improve- 
ments now in progress will minimize 
incomplete trips and disrupted sched- 
ules. As for accidents, the Secretary 
declared “they are in no sense pecul- 
iar to air transportation alone, 
though one might get that impression 
by the amount of attention they re- 
ceive.” Incidentally, the Commerce 
Department is increasing its number 
of airline inspectors from three to 12 
to permit closer check on all air trans- 
port operations. 





Young 







Statistics show that more than 1,200 
paid passengers are carried by our 
regular air lines every day. 


A new type of plane that balances 
itself in the air has been developed 
in California. It is an open-cockpit, 
two passenger affair with high wings. 
It differs from other planes, however, 
in that these high-wings are connect- 
ed to the fuselage by only a single 
steel tube. This permits them to change 
their center of lift, according to the 
air forces encountered. Transport 
Pilot G. Wilbur Cornelius, who re- 
cently flew the monoplane from Los 
Angeles to San Francisco and back, 
said he set the automatic elevator at 
8.500 feet and ignored the control stick 
thereafter, keeping his course with 
the rudder, 


Despite the fact that the U. S. S. 
Akron, the mightiest dirigible ever to 
lake the air, will be 19,000 pounds 
heavier than specifications prescribed 
it will be accepted by the Navy 
Department if it proves satisfac- 
lory in other respects. According 
lo Rear Admiral W. A. Moffett, chief 
of the Bureau of Aeronautics of that 
department “the excess weight is a 
direct conversion into increased safe- 
'y and military factors.” The specifi- 
cations stipulated that the dead weight 









of the giant ship with all parts per- 
manently built into the structure was 
to be 221,000 pounds. When delivered 
to’ Uncle Sam by the Goodyear Zep- 
pelin Co. the dirigible will have a 
dead weight of 240,000 pounds. Not- 
withstanding, it is expected to have 
capacity for a military load of 160,- 
000 pounds—including personnel, fuel, 
armament, radio, fighting planes, sup- 
plies, etc.—bringing the total weight 
of the “mightiest craft in which man 
has ever undertaken to conquer the 
air” and her load to 200 tons. 


All planes of the aeronautics 
branch of the Department of Com- 
merce are to fly forth in a new uni- 
form color combination—maroon, in- 
ternational orange, black and alumi- 
num. 





Packing the cabin walls and ceil- 
ings of airplanes with seaweed has 
been found to reduce propeller noises. 


Flying isn’t as dangerous as some 
landlubbers are wont to say. Statis- 
tics kept by the Department of Com- 
merce at Washington show the num- 
ber of air passengers carried since 
1927 and the number of fatalities from 
accidents. Here they are: 


Year Passengers Fatalities 
1927 13,000 6 
1928 53,000 16 
1929 165,000 18 
1930 400,000 24 


Since the completion of its five-year 
program recently the navy is limited 
to 333 replacement planes annually. 
The army is not bound by any such 
restriction and can purchase any num- 
ber of planes needed for normal use. 


This country is not the only one 


with submarine-going airplanes. The 
others have ’em too; notably John 
Bull (Great Britain). His aircraft- 


carrying subs have water-tight han- 
gars built on their decks by the con- 
ning tower. In this hangar is carried 
a small speedy seaplane with folding 
“biplane wings” which can be launch- 
ed just about as quick as one can say 
“John Bull.” 


Richard Devine, of Los Angeles, Cal., 
recently rode his rocket glider for a 
distance of eight miles before smash- 
ing up on the rocks off Palos Verdes. 


oo 


SHEEZA MARRIED WOMAN OPINES 

Air castles before marriage usually 
shrink to light housekeeping rooms after- 
wards, 

Give a man enough rope and he’ll lead 
you a dog’s life. 

Many a woman is single today because 
she couldn’t stay awake while some man 
talked about himself. 

No woman wants to be as thin as her 
husband’s excuses. 

Nothing cramps a woman’s style like 
the smallness of her husband’s pay en- 
velope. 


i 
i 
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i “earn while learning.” 
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WEEK AND UP/ 


Don’t spend your life waiting for $5 raises 
in a dull, hopeless job! Say good-bye to 
$25 and $35 a week! Let me show you 
how to prepare for jobs leading to $50, 
$60 and on up to $200 a week in Elec- 
tricity—NOT BY CORRESPONDENCE, 
but by an amazing way to teach that makes 
you ready for real work in 90 days! 


No Books -- No Lessons 


Lack of experience—age, or advanced edu- 
cation bars no one. You see, I don’t teach 
you by correspondence, nor from books 
or printed lessons. I train you on one of 
the greatest outlays of electrical appar- 
atuseverassembled. ..realdynamos, power 
plants, switchboards, substations, auto and 
airplane engines, etc. ... everything from 
door bells to motors! And because we cut 
out all useless theory and teach you only 
those things you need to know to land and 
hold a good job, you graduate as a PRAC- 
TICAL EXPERT in 90 days’ time! 


EARN AS YOU LEARN 


Don’t let lack of money stop you. If you need part- 

time work to help pay living expenses, I'll gladly help 

you get it! Then when you graduate you get a 

free lifetime employment service. Coyne has been 

plecins men in electrical positions ever since 1899, 
et Coyne help you to a good Electrical Job! 


BIG FREE BOOK 


You can find out everything absolutely free. Simpl 
mail the Coupon and let me send you my BIG FRE 
ELECTRICAL BOOK of 151 photographs, telling all 
about jobs... salaries... opportunities. This costs 
you nothing and does not obligate you in any 
way. Just mail the Coupon! 


COYNE ELECTRICAL SCHOOL, H. C. LEWIS, Pres. 
500 S. Paulina St., Dept. C1-63, Chicage 


en aay 
Mr. H. C. LEWIS, Pres. 
I COYNE ELECTRICAL SCHOOL, Dept. C1-63 1 
500 S. Paulina St., Chicago, ti. 
Dear Mr. Lewis: Without obligation send me 
ur big, free catalog and all details of Free ‘ 
Tantesment Service, Radio, Aeroplane, and 
Automotive Electrical Courses, and how I may ' 
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THE QUESTION BOX 





What town lies inside the crater of a 
volcano? 

The Bottom, a town on the island of 
Saba in the Dutch West Indies, is one 
of the strangest and most interesting 
communities in the world. It is built on 
the crater floor of an extinct volcano and 
can be approached from the shore 800 
feet below only by hundreds of steps 
in solid rock known as The Ladder. The 
island, which is popularly known as Na- 
poleon’s Cocked Hat because of its shape, 
is merely a rocky, circular volcanic peak 
or cone, about five square miles in area 
and rising abruptly from the sea to a 
height of 2,800 feet. It lies about 18 miles 
northwest of St. Eustatius in the Leeward 
group, and like that island is a depend- 
ency of the Dutch colony of Curacao, 
although the inhabitants, who number 
about 2,000, are practically independent, 
being exempt from taxation by the Dutch 
aad having the privilege of electing their 
own governor. The Sabans speak Eng- 
lish and are said to be the descendants of 
British, Dutch and Scandinavian sailors 
and boat carpenters who settled there 
during the 17th century, when the island 
was used as a base by pirates. Many 
members of this interesting community 
are seamen at the present time. The others 
subsist by cultivating fruits, vegetables, 
cotton and indigo on a small scale, by 
fishing, and by building fishing boats. 
Boats made in The Bottom are said to be 
the best in the Caribbeans. The island has 
no harbor where a vessel can anchor with 
safety, and the boats, some of which at- 
tain almost the proportions of small ships, 
are made inside the crater of wood im- 
ported from other islands and carried 
laboriously up The Ladder. When they 
are completed they are hoisted over the 
rim of the crater and lowered over the 
sheer cliffs into the tropical sea below. 
All Sabans are known by their first names 
because every person on the island has the 
same surname—Simonds. 


How is “Yerba mate” pronounced? 

“Yerba mate,” referring to the herb 
popularly called Paraguay tea, is pro- 
nounced “yer-bah mah-tay.” 


Was Governor Smith the first Catholic to 
run for president? 


Governor Smith was the second member 
of the Catholic church to be nominated 
for the presidency. Charles O’Conor, a 
New York lawyer who ran as an Inde- 
pendent Democrat in 1872, was the first. 


What is “the Loop” in Chicago? 

The Chicago river and its North and 
South branches divide the city of Chicago 
into three sections known as the North, 
West and South Sides. “The Loop” is 
the popular name for a district in the 
South Side encircled by a loop of the 
elevated railway. It was formerly the 
business, financial, theatrical and hotel 
center of the city, and although the busi- 
ness district has spread beyond these 
bounds it is still the heart of the con- 
gested section. The actual loop made by 
the elevated railway is an elongated area 
bounded on the north by Lake street, on 
the south by Van Buren street, on 
the east by Wabash avenue, and on 
the west by Fifth avenue. When an 
elevated railway was built north and 
south along Wells street a district about 





one square mile in area in the South Side 
was completely surrounded by the elevat- 
ed railways and the name “Loop” was at 
one time largely restricted to this district. 
But as the business district expanded and 
the skyscraper area was enlarged there 
was a tendency to apply the term “Loop” 
to an ever-growing district and not to re- 
strict it to the area actually inclosed by 
the loop of the elevated railways. At the 
present time “the Loop” generally means 
that territory about one and a half 
square miles in area, lying between Lake 
Michigan on the east and the Chicago 
river and its South branch on the north 
and west and extending south to 
Twelfth street. 


What do bumblebees eat during the 
winter? 

It is believed that only the female bum- 
blebee survives the winter in our lati- 
tudes. Fertilized females pass the winter 
in some snug retreat in a semi-torpid state 
and early in the spring start nests and 
rear broods, The older daughters do not 
mate, but devote their time to feeding 
their younger brothers and sisters. They 
correspond to the workers among honey- 
bees. 


What does “SS.” mean in legal documents? 


As used in legal documents “SS.” usual- 
ly is the abbreviation of the Latin “scili- 
cet,” meaning to wit, that is to say, or 
namely. In English “scilicet” is pro- 
nounced “sil-i-set.” 


How many violins did Stradivarius make? 

The number of violins made by An- 
tonius Stradivarius, the Italian violin- 
maker, is estimated at about 1,000. Four 
or five hundred of these are still in ex- 
istence. Generations ago the country 
was flooded with antique-looking violins 
bearing an imprint patterned after that 
in the original “Strads” and accordingly 
thousands of people flatter themselves 
that they have in their possession violins 
made by Stradivarius. 


How does lubricating oil differ from 
gasoline? 

Both lubricating oil and gasoline are 
derived from petroleum. Lubricating oil 
is the heavier portions of the crude oil 
after the gasoline, kerosene and other 
lighter and non-lubricating parts have 
been distilled off. 


What is the population of Arabia? 


The Arabian peninsula has an estimat- 
ed population of 7,000,000. It includes the 
Kingdom of the Hejaz and of Nejd, the 
Imamate of Yemen, the Sultanate of Ku- 
weil, and the Sultanate of Oman. 


Who designed the Washington Monument? 


The plan for the Washington Monu- 
ment was prepared by an American archi- 
tect named Robert Mills. In 1833 Chief 
Justice John Marshall and a group of 
other men organized the Washington Na- 
tional Monument Society which raised 
$88,000 by popular subscription. It was 
this organization which accepted the plan 
of Mills. 
struction of the shaft in 1848 and work 
began almost immediately, President Tay- 
lor laying the cornerstone July 4, 1848, 
only a few days before his death. The 
work was progressing rapidly until in 


Congress authorized the con-. 





The Pathfind«; 


1854 a stone contributed by the Pope y 
secretly carried away and disposed 
This caused dissension over the proj 
and work was not resumed for more t}).;, 
25 years when the United States goy, 
ment took charge of the project. 


What state has the highest average 
titude? 

Colorado leads all the other states jp 
altitude, having an average altitude of 
6,800 feet above sea level. Delaware, wit}, 
an average of 60 feet above sea level, is 
the lowest. 


ai- 


What church did Washington belong to? 


George Washington and his family w 
Episcopalians and he held various offi 
in the Episcopal church. 


Was Chicago ever called the “Garden 
City”? 

In 1869 Chicago began an exten 
park development and soon afterw 
its total area of parks comprised 1.487 
acres. The city then acquired the : 
name “Garden City” and that name is 
still emblazoned on the municipal coat of 
arms. Later, when the city fell far |e- 
hind on its per capita holdings of park 
acreage, the nickname was lost sight of 
and is now never used. 


How large is the United States gold stock? 


The stock of monetary gold held in the 
United States now amounts to abou! 
$4,878,000,000, the highest that it has ever 
been. 


What per cent of the people of Italy are 
Catholics? 

More than 95 per cent of the inhabit- 
ants of Italy are adherents to the Catho- 
lic church. Those professing no religion 
number about 1,000,000—out of a popula- 
tion of 40,000,000. The number of Prot- 
estants in Italy is only about 150,000 


Where is Mt. Pelee? 


Mt. Pelee is an active volcano on tlie 
northwestern side of Martinique, an island 
in the West Indies belonging to France 
Notable eruptions of this voleano occurred 
in 1762, 1851, 1902 and 1906. During the 
eruption of May 8, 1902, a giant rock 1,009 
feet high was forced out through the 
crateral dome. The town of St. Pierre 
was completely destroyed and some 25,\)\)) 
or 30,000 people were killed. In the fall 
of the same year another eruption partly 
destroyed Morne Rouge and killed about 
2,000 persons. 


How fast does the sun rotate on its axis? 


The sun makes a complete revolution on 
its axis every 26 days. Since the circum- 
ference of the sun is more than 110 times 
that of the circumference of the earth the 
sun actually rotates on its axis mucli 
faster than the earth does. 


Has Colonel E. M. House ever held an 
office? 


Colonel Edward Mandell House of Texas 
was never a candidate for any state or ni 
tional office, but he was several times 
commissioned by President Wilson to rep- 
resent the United States at international 
conferences in Europe. 


oa actiee_ccet aR 


“SPOKEN LIKE A MAN” 


An English anthropologist claims t? 
have discovered that certain tribes ! 
South America have two languages, one 
spoken by the women and another by 
the men. In North America we lave 
only one language and most of that 
spoken by the women. 
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WASHINGTON WISPS 


R. CURTIS is hesitating so long 
M between the vice presidency 
i and a senatorship that he may 
have to take a postmastership ... 
poiled down, the Haldeman-Julius 
charge is that the Vice President gets 
4 15-room apartment at the swanky 
Mayflower hotel at wigwam rates 
So many things have happened to the 
Hoover motor caravans that Virginia 
again offers him a motorcycle escort, 
previously refused ... The wife of a 
correspondent of the New York Herald 
Tribune was injured when their car 
overturned at 55 to 60 miles an hour 
in trying to keep up with the presi- 
dential party hurrying to the Rapi- 
dan. . . Floyd Gibbons is reported 
about to open a spiel and patter shop 
hereabouts. 


While the Navy Department was as- 
suring its 31,000 civilian employees 
that there would be no further lay- 
offs or wage cuts, the overly-populated 
Census Bureau found an excuse to dis- 
miss 48 men and women because they 
temporarily left the office to take a 
whiff of tobacco or fresh air... Five 
operations failed to save the life of 
Olaf Nelson, army private, rushed to 
Walter Reed hospital from Texas 
(2,300 miles) by plane after swallow- 
ing a piece of dental bridgework. The 
prongs caught in his esophagus and 
could not be removed. He slowly 
choked to death ... The District su- 
preme court upheld the right of a local 
fre fighter to do odd electrical jobs 
for pay in his leisure hours ... Of the 
23 “farmers” listed locally, 22 raise 
fowers . . . Last week we reported 
how a local court had fined a man 
who expressed ridicule for the dry 
law. Since then there were loud 
cheers in police court when Judge 
Mattingly denounced an informer in 
a prohibition case. 


In buying a stamp at Uncle Sam’s 
post offices in Southern Maryland you 
can almost lean on those coin gambling 
machines supposed to be illegal .. . 
On “the Hill” they refer to Baruch and 
Raskob as “the Gold Dust Twins” be- 
cause the latter puts up money for a 
national committee and the former for 
asenatorial committtee ... The Wash- 


On the Municipal Tennis Courts 


Aner 


ington News has discovered Henri 
Mouguin, of pre-Volstead fame, living 
on a Virginia farm in his 94th year 

.- Mrs. Mina C, Van Winkle, head of 
the women’s bureau of the police de- 
partment with the rank of lieutenant, 
says that some local society women 
shoplift for the thrill of it... For the 


CARRYING ON 


First Hoover 
your commission 
of its work? 

Second H. C.—No, we stil! 
some available funds! 


Commissioner—Has 
come to the end 


have 








eighth time Alfred S. Alridge, colored, 
has been sentenced to death. His third 
trial for the same murder was after 
the Supreme Court (U. S.) found flaws 
in his second .. . You just know the 
country has a sense of humor when 
the staid old National Geographic mag- 
azine stoops to wisecrack. But we are 


‘still trying to puzzle out the relation 


between South Africa and the story of 
the Scotchman with a nosebleed who 
ran to a hospital asking if anybody 
needed a blood transfusion! 
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PERSONAL PIFFLE 
I love to read financial news, 
And watch quotations fall; 
And note how much I’ve saved on stocks 
By buying none at all! 





AMERICANA 


A California winegrower naming one 
of his brands CHATEAU WILLEBRANDT. 

Bobby Jones “retiring” attend the 
big golfing events. 

The same great minds that know de- 
pression was caused by the war being the 
same ones that told us it would never 
come. 

Selling Russia wood sawing machinery 
and then howling because she sends us 
cut lumber. 

Paying the Wickersham commission 
$480,000 to ask the nation riddles. 

354 persons being killed in celebrating 
the nation’s birthday in 1931. 

The Carnegie Foundation report defin- 
ing football as “a rather friendly match 
between young men who really enjoy a 
vigorous contest.” 


to 


Now ak 2,000 high schools. 


=1 


Taking Like Wild Fire! 
The Hit of ‘awe ton > 65 


That Wonderful New Query Book 
and Pathfinder, both only - - 

Gazette says: “This must 
of Jack London's char- 


The Pittsburgh 
be the very book one 
acters Was shut in with for the winter, when 
he emerged from being snowbound, a culti- 
vated man.” In such high esteem is this 
work held that a special fund is now being 
raised by public subscription to enable it to 
be reproduced in the Braille form, so the 
blind can read it. This is one of the high- 
est possible honors, 

Once in a blue moon a new book rings the 
bell. “Popular Questions Answered” is in; 
the rare bell-ringer class. Cultured Boston 


| QUESTIONS | 
| | ANSWERED 


George W. Stimpson 
1| 
! 


nas ordered 35 copies for her libraries. Com- 
mercial Baltimore 22 copies Chicago Tri- 
bune has bought one for its great reference 
library. Statesmen, librarians, school au- 
thorities, editors, writers, radio people and 
thousands of others who “have to know’’ have 
ordered this marvelous book——which answers 
almost everything. 

We can supply it to you, including de- 
livery charges, with Pathfinder a whole year 
—52 irresistible issues—all for only $1.65. 
This is the fine special Pathfinder Edition, 
just off the press, bound in cloth—426 pages 
of solid, up-to-date, reliable indexed infor- 
mation on every conceivable subect 

You want this book. If your Pathfinder 
subscription is paid well in advance, then 
order the paper sent to some brainy friend 
to whom you wish to pay the highest of 
compliments, Fill in the blank and send 
with the $1.65. 
SOSSSSSSSSSSSSSSESESSSSESESSESEESESESEEESEEESEEEEEEOERE 
THE PATHFINDER, WASHINGTON, D. C 

O. K. Let me have that Question Book in a hurry. 
Enclosed is the bargain price of only $1.65. 


Dycammresan EDITION 





(if you want the book and paper sent to different 

addresses you can state this on ) margin of this blank.) 

Write for Pree Guide 300k, 

“HOW TO OBTAIN A PATENT” 

and Record of Invention 

Blank. Send model or sketch and description of 

your invention for our Free Opinion whether 

it comes within Patent Office Rules. EASY PAYMENTS. 

VICTOR J. EVANS & CO., 850 Ninth, Washington, D. C. 
Education 


Home 


igh School Education. Each 


Certificate awarded. It’s 


westion and Answer” met 
Sun to learn 


this easy pad spare-time way. Greatest bargain in brain power. 


Here in 15 wonderful texts is the 
equivalent of a Hi 
fore, Cones by fascinating ‘ 


Send for Free Book 


Find out how YOU can re for bigger 
pay and social culture. Fe rt ad with name and 


address for FREE bookict, “What a High School Education Can Do for Me.” 
High School Home Study Bureau, 31 Union Square, Dept. C324 New York, N.Y. 
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Robots 


are 
interesting 


but who wants to be a ro- 
bot? Most of us prefer to 
be live men, _ intelligent, 
human, richly endowed with 
significant experience. The 
Robot cannot live, love and 
assume _ responsibilities as 
the average man who not 
being a robot is interested 
enough to insure his family 
and show love by protecting 
them from adversity. 


The Woodmen of the World 
Life Insurance Association is 
a growing organization not 
a robot. 


Assets over 


$ 100,000,000 


One half million members 


41 years 
of progressive growth 


When you buy insurance, 
remember our insurance is 
most economical and best. 


The 
Woodmen of the World 


Life Insurance Association 
W. A. FRASER, President 


Omaha, - - Nebraska 





























White House 


President Hoover receives petition from 
two New Mexico Senators and both houses 
of legislature of that state asking execu- 
tive clemency for Albert B. Fall, and turns 
it over to Justice Department for study 
and recommendations. 


To represent government on joint fed- 
eral and state commission to determine 
method of leasing Muscle Shoals power 
and nitrate plants, President Hoover ap- 
points Edward A. O’Neal, of Alabama, and 
two engineers—Col. Harley B. Ferguson 
and Col. Joseph I. McMullen. 

For first time since 1916 findings of a 
navy selection board are rejected when 
President Hoover turns down recommen- 
dations to promote seven lieutenant com- 
manders to commanders in navy medical 
corps. Name of Capt. Joel T. Boone, 
President’s personal physician, was miss- 
ing from list. 





Aviation 

Two army planes collide at altitude of 
300 feet, above San Antonio, Tex., and 
crash killing four flyers. 

Clyde Pangborn and High Herndon, jr., 
planning to duplicate Post-Gatty world 
flight, take off in huge Bellanca plane at 
Roosevelt Field, L. I., and narrowly escape 
death when plane runs down 20-foot em- 
bankment before rising into air. 


Courts 

Suit of Shubert Theater Corp., against 
Life magazine for alleged use of adjective 
“lousy” in reference to their organization 
is dismissed by Supreme Court Justice 
Peter Schmuck, in New York, who rules 
word is not libelous. 

Chicago Court of Appeals upholds in- 
junction obtained by Department of Jus- 
tice to keep broadcasting station of Amer- 
ican Bond & Mortgage Co., near Chicago, 
off the air. 

Judges Whitcomb and Kline of Shawnee 
county district court, at Topeka, Kans., 
declare unconstitutional “Blue Sky” law 
under which State Banking Department 
barred sale of Cities Service Co. stock, 

Holding constitutional state law pro- 
hibiting stores lacking registered phar- 
macists from selling drugs, medicines and 
poisons, with certain exceptions, Minne- 
apolis supreme court at St. Paul upholds 
fines against F. W. Woolworth and S. S. 
Kresge companies for selling milk of 
magnesia. 

Prohibition 

So called bargain days in federal courts 
when minor dry law violators pleading 
guilty got off on small fines have been 
discontinued, according to United States 
Attorney Medalie. Cut rate fines of $5 
to $10 have now been increased to $100 
and $250. 

Sports 

Wrestling match at Griffith stadium, in 
Washington, between Jim Londos, world 
champion, and Rudy Dusek, Greek con- 
tenders, ends in riot, the 12,000 spectators 
disagreeing with the decision giving the 
bout to Londos. 


Government 


Department of Justice formally denies 
reports that children are being flogged in 
institutions under charge of federal bu- 
reau of prisons, 


Board of Tax Appeals relieves estate of 


CURRENT EVENTS 








James B. Duke, tobacco millionaire, 5f 
taxes aggregating more than $8,500,000), 5 
appeal of widow and other executors 


Charles Paul Lang, Philadelphia po! 
man, is discharged from Naval Reserye 
for wearing uniform of chief petty office, 
while making dry law arrest. 

Brig. Gen. Pe: 
= jamin D. Foulois js 
ae 4 promoted by Wa: 
Department to sy 
ceed Maj. Gen 

James E. Feche 
chief of air corps 
next December: 
Foulois was first 
army flyer, has spe 
cialized in aviation 
work since 1908 and 
\ AA, participated in test 
flights with Wright 

Foulois brothers. 

In modernizing battleships New Mexico, 
Idaho and Mississippi at cost of $36,()00).- 
000 navy will use steam turbines, which 
will mean saving of $300,000.  Electri 
drive of New Mexico, first battleship of 
any nation to be so equipped, wil! be 
changed. 


Marriage 


Clarence H. Mackay, 57, chairman of 
Postal Telegraph & Cable Corp., and fathe: 
of Ellen (Mrs. Irving) Berlin, marries 
Anna Case, 42, former Metropolitan Opera 
singer, at Roslyn, L. I. 


Divorce 

Mrs. Minnie (“Ma”) Kennedy files suit, 
at Los Angeles, for annulment of recent 
marriage with Rev. Guy Edward Hudson, 
whom she alleges already had a wite 
When the “row” is over, she says, they 
will remarry. Undergoing psychopathic 
tests on order of county lunacy commis- 
sion, Mrs. Kennedy is pronounced 0. K 


Movies 
Billie Dove, pulchritudinous actress, at 
Hollywood, receives final decree of divorce 
from Irvin Willat, film director, but re- 
fuses to comment on report she is to wed 
Howard Hughes, multi-millionaire  pro- 
ducer. 
General 


Baltimore & Ohio Railroad acquires 
bankrupt Chicago & Alton under condi- 
tions imposed by Interstate Commerce 
Commission. 

World nations spent $4,158,000,000 for 
national defense during last fiscal yea! 
World Peace Foundation reports, increase 
over previous year of $100,000,000. United 
States led with $707,425,000, Russia was 
second, France third and Great Britain 
fourth. 

National Miners Union communis's 
break up meeting of United Mine Work 
ers of America at Canonsburg, Pa., prec!?- 
itating riot which results in injury '? 
100 persons, 

Mariposa, first of three new ships to 
built for Matson Navigation Co., for oper 
tion between California and Australia, » 
launched at Quincy, Mass., plant of Bet" 
Iehem Shipbuilding Co. It cost $8,50),()\" 

Bunny Dryden, 22, of Los Angeles. » 
denied permission to walk tight rope 
across Niagara Falls; he planned t» ‘’ 
stunt every week. 

Seattle’s “business man mayor,” Frank 
Edwards, is ousted from office by rec" 
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election following charges of incompe- 
ncy. Edwards had dismissed J. D. Ross 
»s head of City Light Department. 

Mrs. Herbert Hoover will dedicate two 
ew liners of United Fruit Co. on August 
\) by breaking over the bows two ancient 
Yayvan vases (fashioned about 400 A. D.) 
sled with water from rivers in Central 
‘nerican countries. 

Rev. D. A. Sanifer, 40, of Cotton Valley, 
ia. announces that he holds world’s cham- 
pionship for non-stop preaching, with 
wo days, 10 hours and 30 minutes to his 
redit. 

Deaths 

Mrs. John B. Henderson, 90-year-old 
Washington society leader and reformer 
See Feb. 21 issue), dies at Bar Harbor, Me. 

Mrs. Charles A. Vallee, mother of Rudy 
the Crooner, dies at Westbrook, Me., 
aged 61. 

Representative Bird J. Vincent (Rep.) 
of Michigan, aged 51, dies aboard army 
transport Henderson returning from Ha- 
wali, and Representative Charles G. Ed- 
wards, 53, Democratc, of First Georgia 
district, dies suddenly at Atlanta. This 
further changes House line up as reported 
on Page 10. 





ODD SHORTS 


The hazy image of a woman and child 
on the side of an old three-story brick 
building in Chicago caused a pedestrian 
to stop and kneel in prayer. Other per- 
sons followed suit and pretty soon streets 
were jammed with curiosity seekers. Po- 
lice and fireman failed to budge the crowd 
or eliminate the image until, on the sug- 
gestion of an enterprising reporter, a 
shade in the quarters of a retired gang- 
ster across the way was pulled down, thus 
preventing reflected rays from a street 
light going through a lace curtain and 
forming the mysterious image in stere- 
opticon manner, 


Three men, harvest hands at Horace, 
hans., abandoned their auto to sleep in 
one of four box cars on a siding of the 
Missouri Pacific railroad during a severe 
wind and rain storm. When the wind 
blew the cars onto the main track they 
were struck by a train and the three 
men were killed. 


When Capt. Edward Doyle, piloting the 
$200,000 steam yacht Wanderlust, mis- 
took the headlight of an automobile park- 
td on the new Cape Cod Highway, at 
Provincetown, Mass., for the Wood End 
lighthouse beam he inadvertently steered 
the boat aground in the early morning 
fog. The yacht remained stranded until 
high tide when a Coast Guard cutter help- 
td to free it. 


Aboard a Pacific steamer Mrs. Helen K. 
Morton, of San Francisco, sighted an un- 
inhabited island some two and a half 
acres in extent lying 18 miles off the coast 
of Los Angeles county. Finding on in- 
quiry that the land was public domain 
Mrs. Morton, holder of scrip issued by the 
sovernment after the Mexican war to re- 
inburse her for property loss, collected 
hore scrip and obtained title to the land 
which she has named “White Rock Island.” 
She plans to build a home on the island 
and by filling in shallow waters to in- 
trease its size to about seven acres. 


a_i 


Some of those who embarked upon the 


- of matrimony in June already wish 
‘Ney had missed the boat. 





BOOK of the WEEK 


A FAREWELL TO INDIA 


OLUMNS have been written about 
C Edward Thompson’s “A Fare- 

well to India,” which E, P Dut- 
ton & Co., Inc., list among their prize 
novels and the chapter on Gandhi is 
going to be quoted again and again— 
the one beginning: “He saw and heard 
a man who had ceased to be one of us 
and had become an elemental being— 
a gust blowing up from the earth, a 
passion inclosed (and barely inclosed) 
in a wizened, wornout body.” 

And so forth, for Gandhi is a symbol, 
a sign and a slogan all in one and the 
meaning is: 

India for the Indians. 

That is the keynote of the book and 
the title may be of great significance 
—to Great Britain. 

England, or the English, if you pre- 
fer, have shown the Hindus how to run 
things and the Hindus are of the opin- 
ion that it is about time to take over 
the job. Gandhi’s peaceful revolution 
is just a gentle hint to get out while 
the getting-out is good. Go quietly, 
if you will; forcibly, if necessary but 
—get out! Like the old hint of “here’s 
your hat, what’s your hurry!” 

For, after all, as the book points out, 
the British are uninvited guests in 
India. Like the man who experienced 
Southern hospitality by making a call 
one night and who stayed until he 
was buried, 40 years after. Britain in 
India is an uninvited guest who took 
over the whole household and ran 
things. 

To the natives the Englishman is a 
foreigner. To the British the natives 
are an alien race. One or many. 

They may have a certain respect for 
each other, but occasionally the needle 
of truth jabs a finger. A native prince 
at the Curzon durbar, paying homage 
to the representative of the British 
Raj, felt the sting of it, the book relates. 

Robert Alden, missionary for 20 
years, who has that feeling for India 
in his bones that made Kipling its in- 
terpreter, tells his friend the Sadhu 
that it would be only too easy for him 
to be pro-Indian if it wasn’t for a cer- 
tain kind of Indian, and the Sadhu re- 
plies that it would be easy for him 
to be pro-British if it wasn’t for a 
certain kind of British. 

That sums up the situation, although 
there seems to be a feeling that the 
baboo is much like the Irish revolu- 
tionist who was asked by his former 
employer, a mild British colonel, what 
it all meant. 

“It means” replied the rebel, “it is 
time for youse to be us and for us to 
be youse.” 

The underdog would also have his 
day. 

J. L. 
a 
TIPSY TIPS 
Lots of stocks, it develops, are junk, 
And the dope of the experts was bunk. 

The biggest tip-givers 

Are now riding in flivvers— 

It’s a sight how the swanky have swunk! 





Kant-Slam Door Check 
is an amazing new invention 
that closes all doors silently 
and automatically Closing 
speed easily adjusted by turn- 
ing screw at top of check 
Holds doors open when want 
ed open. Operates on new oil 
rinciple ow priced. Ever- 
lasting. Easily installed in 
10 minutes. Never needs attention 
A REAL DEMONSTRATOR 
Furnished Every Agent 
You get orders quickly demonstrating actual sample on eary to carry 
minature door Every office, factory, store, institution and public 
building needs a Kant-Siam for every door. Rush name and address 
for details of armazing money making opportunity. 


KANT-SLAM DOOR CHECK CO. 


Dem 
TO WORKERS Dept. N-S Bloomfield, ind. 


Easil 
Big cash Profits 
earned daily taking or- 
ders for our high-grad 
made -te- measure. all- wool 
suits. Beautifully styled. Hew 
tow prices — $21 50— $23.50— 
$29.50—$36.50 retail, direct 
to wearer. Reaj quality all the 
way through. ust show 
samples and you sell on 
the spot. Sig commissions 
pus Steady repeat 
usiness. Free Ford 
Sedan to hustlers. 
Write today. 


AMAZ/NG NEW 


POCKET 
TOWLINE 
Gold Mine for AGENTS 


Mere handful of steel unwinds into « 12 foot 
nough to tow 16 tons. Boon for 

WEIGHS Zewline strong enough to tow 16 eng. Bose ten 
sive ropes a: cables, Occupies bo more room 

than wrench. Takes only 2 minutes to hook up. 


26 OzS. Rust proof. Will last years. Low priced 


TO WS wonder agents are cleaning up huge profits dem- 
onst thie marvelous auto necessity. Up 

y easy. Every motorist wants one te 

tool hit, side pocket, under seat. Ter- 

ries open. Rash name for liberal FREE 


Buy Paint From Factory 
at Wholesale Prices 


House $4 48 RED c 
BARN per gal. 
PAINT in bbis. 


PAINT per gal. 
any color in bbis. 
(Slightly higher in gallon cane) 
All paint guaranteed and freight paid to your station. 
Write for catalogue to 
GILL PAINT MANUFACTURING COMPANY 
Dept. a Wisconsin Rapids, Wisc. 





~ ASOUND INVESTMENT OPPORTUNITY 


in shares that have never 
paid less than 6% 
BACKED by PERMANENT RESERVE 
in the largest steadily growing city 4, 
of the Lower Rio Grande Valley 0 


TEXAS BUILDING & LOAN 


ASSOCIATION 


Dept.A BROWNSVILLE, TEXAS 


U. S. 
GOVERNMENT 


AO conn 


$1260 to $3400 Year 


Steady Work 


Short Hours ' FRANKLIN INSTITUTE 


] Dept. G-173, Rochester, N. Y. 
> ie 2 to = pithent eheres 
; . (1) age ok wit ist o 
cation Usually Uv. S&S Government steady Jobs 
Sufficient b ovtainabie, (2) Tell _m how to 

t one of these jobs 
mMEN—women § *** °° ; 

18 to 50 
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Mail Coupen 
today sure 
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PIQUE DRESSES 


Pique dresses in one or two piece 
affairs are seen on the tennis courts 
and golf links. Also mesh in all sizes 
of rayon, cotton and silk. With these 
white clothes go contrasting belts, 
pocketbooks, jackets, etc., Belts ;of 
patent leather, wide, plaited or two or 
three color combinations. Hats with 
these costumes are either of the roll- 
your-own variety, panama or one of 
the rough straws trimmed with a 
colored band to match or contrast 
with the costume. Sometimes linen, 
pique or crepe are worn. These are 
stitched in all over design and have 
a medium brim. 


SUMMER FLOOR COVERINGS 

There are some lovely hand loomed 
mats and runners for the summer 
dining room. One set we saw was of 
green and white linen of very rough 
weave, fringed at each end, with a few 
white threads forming a border. These 
are fairly expensive but will last for- 
ever. Some others for use as table 
runners or bureau scarfs were in blue 
and white, orange and white and red 
and white and woven in designs. Cool 
looking and easily laundered, they are 
especially attractive with old china 
and furniture. 


BEACH ACCESSORIES 


With bathing suits come all sorts 
of accessories, beach pajamas, long 
trousers of jersey, linen or flowered 
cretonne, beach robes of terry cloth 
fancy mats and “sheets” for resting. 
Large hats so big they resemble um- 
brellas, cork soled sandals and beret- 
like rubber caps. The beach mattress 
is just another one of the accessories 
that go to make your trip to the sea- 
shore perfect. It is made of gayly 
striped art ticking, filled with kapok, 
folds and has a handle for carrying. 
It is moderately priced and can be 
used on a boat or lawn as well as the 
sand. 


BEACH MODES 


If your vacation is spent at the sea- 
side, your beach ensemble is not com- 
plete without a pair of trousers, a 
beach “sheet” and a very large hat. 
Even at summer’s most exclusive re- 
sorts, everybody’s wearing some sort 
of outfit over their bathing suits. 
Whether you spend much or little 
there are many attractive materials 
and styles to choose from. The trous- 
ers in the sketch are part of an en- 
semble including a short jacket which 
we discarded to show the-trick new 
bathing suit top. They are made of 
green linen with enormous white dots. 
There is a yoke top which buttons at 
each side. The trousers are very, 
very full and long and the jacket is 
very, very short, Eton variety, and is 
bound with white linen. Shops show 


Ensemble for the Shore 


these in all sorts of colors, materi,|s 
and prices but if one can do it it js 
better to make them, thereby getting 
the desired color, design and so forth 
for considerable less than shop prices. 
The bathing suit we saw the other 
day on the beach. It has a slide fas- 
tener which may be pulled up for , 
high back or pulled down forming 
revers and a deep V for the desire: 
suntan. The larger sun hats are a 
great comfort and protection for the 
eyes and after the first burn has turn- 
ed to a becoming brown, they are 
worn almost constantly. 


MORE BATHING SUITS 

One very chic suit this season comes 
in several two-color combinations. We 
saw one at a beach the other day in 
yellow and brown. It has no back 
and just where the waistline and back- 
less back meet there is a bow ap- 
pliqued in constrasting color. These 
suits are of jersey—as most of them 
are this season—although for those 
who prefer them there are stunning 
ones in moire and taffeta. There are 
some both in jersey and in silk that 
have either separate Eton jackets or 
a tuck or fold to simulate a jacket. 
The regular swimming suits have 
changed very little, a deeper neckline 
and a belt in some cases, but for those 
who take their swimming and diving 
seriously there is nothing like the 
simple one-piece affair. 


“LONG LIVE LINEN!” 


Linen is much worn in suils 3s 
well as dresses. The flowered ones 
are particularly lovely made into p:- 
jamas, afternoon dresses and in Paris 
evening dresses. We hear Chane! h IS 
a lovely one in her collection of black 
and white flowered pattern and 
black velvet jacket. Handkerchie! 
linen makes dainty and cool dress* 
for country club and in dark colors 
for town wear. 


——— ee 


HOW TO PAINT A PORCH 


One of the easiest things in the w 
is to paint a porch floor, because ! 
practically impossible for paint to run | 
your sleeve while painting. However ' 
real problem is to keep cats, dogs, mas! 
zine subscription agents and apple pe 
dlers off the porch after it is painted You 
might try hanging out a can of paint and 
a brush, so that your callers can Pi! 
their way aut after they have com 
but probably they won't do it! 
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aint al The latest fashions illustrated above are fully de- 
t scribed on Page 28. Patterns may be purchased at 
15e each or at the special bargain price of' TWO 
cou ' FOR 25c. Fall Book of Fashions (16 color 
Pages containing designs of Ladies’, Misses’ and 
Children’s Patterns), 5c. Address Fashion 

Editor, Pathfinder. Washington. D. C. 


SAYINGS 


I do not approve in any remote sense 
of the cancellation of the debts to us.— 
President Hoover. 


I have seen many librarians worried be- 
cause boys and girls take out cheap and 
ridiculous melodramatic stories, but it is 
a great deal better for them to read trash 
than not to read anything.—Prof. Wil- 
liam Lyon Phelps, of Yale. 


I am terribly, 


Vallee. 


terribly happy.—Rudy 


To me he’s just an ordinary man.—The 
brand new Mrs. Vallee. 


I think we have got to the point. where 
we are ready for national planning.— 
Goy. Franklin D. Roosevelt. 


So long as human nature remains im- 
perfect, just so long will any form of 
government which rests upon human na- 
ture be imperfect too.—Dr. Nicholas Mur- 
ray Butler. 


The ostrich has become the favorite 
political bird of the national government. 
—Gov. Albert C. Ritchie. 


To the doctor the only thing that is 
important is tomorrow and what it may 
bring to the little sum of knowledge we 
have.—Dr. William J. Mayo. 


Immigration no longer is an economic 
menace.—Secretary of Labor Doak. 


In my opinion the Monroe Doctrine is 
no danger to Latin America.—Dr. Miguel 
C. Tocornial, Chilean jurist and statesman. 


Vanderbilt is suffering from a mania 
for publicity —Peter Arno. 


The time has come when students 
should participate fully in training, edu- 
cation and development of themselves.— 
Willis A. Sutton, president National Edu- 
cation Association. 


The meteoric mind of man needs to 
have its gaps padded a little by the “in- 
finite” understanding of women.—Judge 
Camilla Kelley of Memphis. 


I am not optimist enough to believe 
that the 62 years required under the war 
debts payment plan will go by before the 
next war comes.—Senator Tydings, of 
Maryland. 


The old educational bonnet has been 
given a twist here and a turn there.—I. L. 
Kandel, professor of education at Teach- 
ers College, Columbia U. 


———_-_ > _ 


WILLIE WESTINGHOUSE 

Is working on a stock ticker that drops 
out an asperin tablet every time your 
favorite stock falls as much as five points. 

Has connected up the Frigidaire with 
beds for hot nights. 

Has developed a medal that can be dip- 
ped in batter and fried for food, 

Is trying to figure out how to get Ni- 
agara Falls and Reno closer together to 
save some folks a lot of money. 

Is trying to fix Pullman windows so 
they can be opened with a crank. 

Is equipping parachutes with bellows so 
the user can go either up or down. 


en 


An old fashioned home is one where 
mother doesn’t set out the ash trays for 
her afternoon bridge party. 


At home 
or away 


Feen-a-mint is the ideal summertime 
laxative. Pleasant and convenient. 
Gentle but thorough in its action. 
Check summer upsets with Feen-a- 
mint at home or away. 


INSIST ON 
THE GENUINE 


Feen-a-mint 
FOR CONSTIPATION 


CORNS 2" 
























—relieved in ONE minute 
by these thin, healing, safe F/ 
pads! They remove thecause 
—shoe friction and pressure. 


Df Scholl's 
Zino-pads 


Sizesalsofor . 
Callouses and Bunions 


Fatal to Ants for 

50 years. Just 

sprinkle around. 

Kills 24 hours a day. 

Keeps them out, too. Money 
back guarantee. All druggists. 


PETERMAN’S ANT FOOD 


“Moles 


HOW TO BANISH THEM 


A simple, safe, home treate 
ment—16 years’ success in 
my practice. Moles (also Big 
Growths) dry up and drop 
off. Write for free Booklet, 
124-0 Grove Ave., Woodbridge, New Jersey 








REMEDIES FOR ALL BISERSS* 
Send 10 cents for Herb Doctor Boo 
Herbalist Almanac Included — FREE 


CALUMET HERB CO.. Dept. 8A. SOUTH HOLLAND, HLL. 


Become a Foot Correctionist tec.‘ 





medical nor 
chiropody. All the trade you can attend to; many are 
making $3,000 to $10,000 yearly: easy terms for training 
by mail, no further capital needed or goods to buy, no 
agency or soliciting. Established 1894. Address 
Stephenson Laboratory, 19 Back Bay, Boston, Mass. 


Gray’s Ointment 


for sores, boils, cuts, stings, corns. Used since 1820. 
25 cents box at druggists. Write for Almanac. 


W. F. GRAY & CO., NASHVILLE, TENNESSEE 
athe hl tc tn tnt 


. for GOLD TEETH 


j By return mail. Highest prices, Information free 


Southwest Gold & Silver Co., ber 68PH Fort Worth, Texas. 
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FREE AIR 





This Should Win Voliva’s Prize 


Editor—Is the earth really round? 
Meaning is it a sphere. Anybody that 
is.of an observing nature and has 
paced the bridge of a 
steamer on a smooth 
tropical ocean must 
have noticed that this 
is the case. It is ab- 
solutely plain to the 
eye, but one must 
have a certain eleva- 
tion. This is prob- 
ably the reason the 
old fellows like Co- 
lumbus failed to notice this obvious 
fact. They were too close to the 
water. There is also the old illusion 
that the ship is in a depression on the 
surface. The water rises evenly on all 
sides of the boat, then curves down- 
ward and over the horizon. The cur- 
vature of the ocean or the earth is 
plain without the sighting of boats or 
mountains that have their bases cov- 
ered by the water horizon.—A. C. Mul- 
ler, Chico, Cal. 





Our “Red” Forefathers 


Editor—May I take the liberty of 
reminding Mr. Nelson through your 
publication that the founders of our 
own country, and in fact, the instiga- 
tors of the very ideals to whose mili- 
tant defense he springs, were in their 
day classed as dangerous radicals and 
treated as he advises for the reds? If 
there is anything absolutely disgust- 
ing to intelligent people it is to learn 
that in this supposedly enlightened 
world there are still people who favor 
exiling and shooting those who don’t 
agree with them.—Frederick Q. Shaf- 
er, Stroudsburg, Pa. 


Down in the Dumps 


Editor—About this depression. The 
question is not overproduction but of 
faulty distribution. If there were 
overproduction there would be no star- 
vation. In New York tomatoes are 
dumped to keep up the price while 
people starve. — Joseph Macaluso, 
Brooklyn, N. Y. 


“Let the Dead Bury the Dead” 


Editor—Harding was not a great 
man, but he was big enough to realize 
this fact and try to make up for his 
own deficiency in his choice of ad- 
visers. His appointment of Hoover, 
Hughes and Mellon is sufficient proof 
that he recognized ability in others 
and was not afraid to surround him- 
self with men whose brilliance far 
outshone his. It is a pitiful comment 
on his simple faith in others that he 
included in that same cabinet the two 
who later proved to be his betrayers. 
Harding undoubtedly had many faults, 
which I am sure he would have been 
the first to admit, but he was president 
and he is dead now, and the only de- 
cent, human thing to do is to let the 





past bury its mistakes and remember 
him for the good he did and for what 
he was, a simple, kind-hearted man, 
who bore remarkably little malice.— 
Mary E. Mueller, Cincinnati, Ohio. 


That Might Work 


Editor—With millions of men and 
women out of work, with breadlines 
in practically all cities, a good slogan 
for the Republicans to use in 1932 
would be “He Kept Us Out of Work.” 
—Rector Pulliam, Warm Springs, Ark. 


Just about “Buy Now” 


Editor—I think that is one of the 
most foolish slogans I ever heard. In 
a time like this if a person isn’t out of 
a job he is worried about losing the 
one he has, and the people who are 
able to buy are the ones that are gen- 
erally the tightest. Why not make it 
“employ now.” There is no doubt but 
that there would be more buying with 
more employment.—L. J. Aldringe, 
Baton Rouge, La. 


Ouch! 


Editor—Mr. Bob Lyle of Biloxi, 
Miss., asks “How can you burn 
ghost?” At the resurrection the bodies 
of the Christians will be raised and 
“changed.” They will be like our 
Savior’s resurrected body. But it is 
nowhere said that the bodies of the 
wicked will be “changed.” They will 
be raised with the same physical 
bodies and those bodies will burn.— 
J. Floyd Collins, College Point, Fla. 


Demuth’s Smokes 


Editor—In a recent issue of The 
Pathfinder I read that the oldest to- 
bacco store in the United States is in 
York, Pa., but whoever told you that 
is wrong. The oldest tobacco store 
in the world is in Lancaster, Pa., and 
the name is “Demuth’s.”—Richard H. 
Byrne, Lancaster, Pa. 


Madam! 


Editor—As a lover of good diction I 
wish to challenge Paul G. Merritt's 
use of the word “horrible” in his caus- 
tic arraignment of Americans in gen- 
eral and of publishers in particular. 
If the use of “like” for “as” is hor- 
rible, I wonder what superlative he 
would use in describing the Johnstown 
flood or the Iroquois fire!!—Mrs. John 
W. Sellers, Akron, Ohio. 


“Every Man a Fool or a Physician” 


Editor—As a member of that pro- 
fession which you so readily brand 
as robbers—to wit, the medical pro- 
fession, I cannot refrain from taking 
issue with you in regard to the per- 
nicious article you printed in the May 
30 issue of The Pathfinder. Such ut- 
ter asininity and puerile maunderings 
of a misguided and misaligned brain 
(if any) forces me to henceforth re- 
gard your sheet as simply a compila- 
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tion of personal opinions and weak 
ideas emanating from the sclerotic ani 
atrophic gray cells of you and your 
associates.—Dr. Leslie L. Nunn, Van- 
couver, Wash. 


No Hot Air Wanted 


Editor—In opening your column 
to the free expressions of subscribers 
and readers, it gives you a distinc! 
advantage over many other periodicals 
in that you are able 
to keep in touch 
with the sentiments 
of the masses, the 
otherwise unknown 
public. From time 
to time Free Air 
contains deep logic, 
spicy allegorica! 
epics, and subjects 
of serious contro- 

versy. Some appear 
merely to give relief to flights of fancy, 
but taken all together it gives the 
reader an insight into the complex 
mental gyrations of an indiscriminate 
people. It’s interesting and informa- 
tive, but this is only one of the features 
of The Pathfinder’s prestige.—A. W. 
Carter, Charlottesville, Va. 


FREE AIR 
HERE 





And How! 


Editor—Our esteemed Pathfinder, in 
an editorial, makes a large mistake 
when it intimates that the Socialists 
want Congress called to relieve the 
unemployed. Any real Socialist would 
consider that as advisable as assem- 
bling a pack of wolves to care for a 
flock of sheep. A genuine Socialist 
Congress would settle the difficulty in 
10 hours. But the present “high tariff” 
“low tariff’ asses wouldn’t change 
anything, without enhancing the mil- 
lionaire’s grab at the expense of labor, 
in 10 years. But the worker will vote 
for anything under a plug hat when 
it shelters neither soul nor brains.— 
M. E. Perring, Marcellus, Mich. 


Let Webster “Sa-Lute” You 

Editor—There are so many words 
really mispronounced over the radio 
that it seems too bad to call down 
“friend Cheerio” on the ARCO radio 
party program for correctly pronounc- 
ing “salute.”—Helen U. Mattison, Oak- 
dale, Ia. 


Yes, When! 


Editor—When the wages and prices 
of the rest of the country get down 
to the level of the wages and prices 
the farmers are getting; when taxes 
are reduced 75 per cent, then we wil! 
have a firm and reasonable founda- 
tion for the return of prosperity.— 
J. P. Whittemore, Galesburg, N. Dak. 


Oe 


PLAINT OF A MERE MAN 


Here’s something that disturbs my days, 
The constant spread of mayonnaise; 
At luncheon, dinner, supper, tea, 
They serve it out in gobs to me; 
It overflows in oozy streams 
On salads, fruits, into my dreams; 
Won’t someone please find means and 
ways 
To check this flow of mayonnaise! 
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PERSONALITIES 


BIG MONEY 


ALK about big pay! In defending 
his suit against Famous Speak- 
ers, Inc., (which he won), Rob- 

ert L. Ripley revealed that, “believe 
it or not,” his feature earns him $5,000 
a week. Kate Smith, the big girl who 
has put jazz over in a big way, gets 
$5,000 a week for singing two nights 
a week over the Columbia broadcast- 
ing system. Meanwhile Amos ’n’ Andy 
are said to have an income of a mil- 
lion dollars a year from all sources. 
Some broadCASH! 


J. P. Morgan proves he’s different 
from the ordinary run of men in more 
ways than one by eating more aboard 
his yacht Corsair than any other time. 
His 343-foot yacht carries a crew of 55. 


No, the favorite sport of Babe Ruth 
is NOT baseball. That’s work to him. 


He enjoys golf more than anything else. 


Calvin Coolidge recently rode on the 
same train from New York to Boston 
with the Giants and a well known 
pitcher “struck him out” by asking 
him if he was covering baseball! 


Lois Long, who in June was divorc- 
ed from Peter Arno in five minutes, 
writes for the high-hat magazines. 
Incidentally, Arno’s real cognomen is 
Curtis A. Peters jr. 


A book of after-dinner speeches by 
George Jessell has finally been pub- 
lished by Simon and Schuster—after 
Mayor Jimmy Walker wrote a fore- 
word to it. 


Mayor E. E. Roberts of Reno, Nev., 
has the walls of his office plastered 
with playing cards! 


Harry Cohn, now president of Co- 
lumbia pictures, made slides for illus- 
trated songs not so many years ago. 


When not working on a movie script 
or dialogue, Wallace Smith paints pic- 
tures of historical incidents. His lat- 


“How is your game, Jim?” 
“Oh, I had to give it up—my niblick 


g0t overheated.” 


est is called “Noche Triste” (“Sad 
Night”) and depicts the rout of Cortez 
while attempting to storm the cause- 
way of Montezuma’s palace. 


For our weekly linotyper and proof 
reader teaser, we inform you that the 
King of Hedjaz is Abdul Aziz Ibn Ab- 
dul-Rahman al Faisal al Saud. 


Mrs. Calvin Coolidge writes in for 
radio recipes. 


Rabinia Bori, Metropolitan opera 
star, always carries a small satchel 
about with her that contains dog bis- 
cuits for her pet poodle. 


After supposed to be “retired” to 
her farm, Marion Talley of opera fame 
is revealed to be — in Kansas City 
where she signed a contract to sing 
for the National eer carte Co. 


They say that J. P. McEvoy is de- 
voting all his time to writing radio 
playlets. 


The new Spanish ambassador to 
these United States, Salvador de Ma- 
dariaga, has just published a volume 
of nursery rimes. 


There’s a good reason why Ruth 
Etting, stage and ether singer does 
not use her right name. It’s Ruth 
Snyder. 


A coed at Battle Creek, Mich., col- 
lege is said to have earned $100 teach- 
ing the president of the college, Paul 
Voelker, to clog dance. 


Pierre S. du Pont has protested the 
erection of a statue in his honor at 
Wilmington, Del. 


George Jean Nathan, the big-theatri- 
cal-critic-and-ego-man of New York, 
predicts that in five years the talkies 
will do a flop and the legitimate stage 
will again be on top. 


When Irvin Cobb writes a note he 
signs his initials and uses a big blot 
of ink for a period. 


eee 


A BALLYHOO’S WHO 

The winner of a recent bathing beauty 
contest in Florida who could really dive 
and swim. 

The Chicago flute player who was 
silenced by the neighbors advertising in 
the papers for him to do so. 

The man who walked from Dotham, 
Ala., to Cleveland to give himself up to 
the police for stealing a bicycle in the 
latter city 12 years ago. 

The Detroit clergyman who thinks that 
a man should be excused for lying about 
the size of the fish he catches, the number 
of his golf strokes and the number of 
miles he gets to the gallon. 

The former chauffeur of the Duke of 
Alba who was among the winning candi- 
dates in the recent Spanish election. 

The Bergen county, N. J., sheriff who 
admits his raids are “insincere” and that 
he is dry only on duty. 
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1931 ATLAS 


WITH COMPLETE 1930 CENSUS FIGURES 


Miner $2.79 


Pathfinder 
This isn’t one of those 


Both Only .. 
little gift atiases 


which nobody wants 
but is the genuine new 
edition, got out by 
Ilammond & Co., with 
all the latest changes, 
The book is bound in 
fine cloth and is 10 
by 12% inches in size, 
with 180 pages of 
maps and geographi- 
cal information, in- 
cluding list of 40,000 
places, with popula- 
tion, etc. Renew your 
Pathfinder subscrip- 
have the paper sent a@ year to 
friend—and get this wonder- 
delivered at our expense, all 








tion, or 
some worthy 
ful new atlas, 
for only $2.75. 
— — — You Can Use This Coupon — — —+ 
THE PATHFINDER, Washington, D. C. 

Yes sir, | want that wonderful New Peerless 
Atlas of the World which you are offering for 
only $2.75 with Pathfinder a year. I enclose 
the $2.75, and I thank you in advance for 
letting me ip on this bargain, 


Name 


Don't suffer from 


HAIR~’SCALP 
TROUBLES 


FREE HAIR ANALYSIS! 

Enjoy normal, healthy, lustrous 

hair! Let us tell you how to correct your oily hair 

iry hair — oily dandroff — a7 oe ruff — falling 

hair—graying hair—scalp troubles—or dead-looking 

ir. We learn the cause of your hair 

troubles by photographing and testing 

our bair under a microscope. FREE persona 
structions to fit your own case. Thousands men and women 
already benefitted. Satisfaction Guaranteed or Money Back! 
FREE pei Aoalysis. Get complete diagnosis and FREE 
instructions for home treatment by retorn mail. 
gst send small strand of hair (clipping or combing) and 
rief oceriges. of the condition of your hair and scalp. 
Absolutely Send no money. NO c.0.d. Write teday, 


Veivetina Laboratories, Dept. E-8, Omaha, Nebr. 


ONEY FOR YQ|J 


AT HOME 


‘YOU can earn 
home maki Eriay ca No noms or 


canvassing. e instruct you, furnish com- 
en outht and supply with work. 
rite to-day for free 
The MENHENITT COMPANY Limited 
219 Dominion Bidg.. Toronto, Ont. 


a IS MISERY 


Many people with defective hearing 
and Head Noises enjoy conversation, 

go to Theatre and Church because they 
use Leonard Invisible Ear Drums which 
resemble Tiny Megaphones fitting 

in the Ear entirely out of sight. 

No wires, batteries or head piece. 

They are inexpensive. Write for 
booklet and sworn statement of ppyad 
the inventor who was himself deaf. 


A. 0. LEONARD, Inc., Suite 902, 70 Sth Ave.. New York 


The BEST Opportunity 
For Institute Agents 


We want an earnest, energetic teacher to represent 
The Pathfinder and The Instructor (formerly Nor- 
mal Instructor-Primary Plans) at every teachers’ 
institute or summer school to be held during 1931. 
Much of the best territory still unassigned. .Many 
can make good money working for Pathfinder and 
its combinations. 


New Offers, New Features, Easiest 
Selling Papers for Institute Agents 
Experience unnecessary. Write at once giving full 
particulars and territory desired. We furnish com- 
plete agent’s outfit; give exclusive agent’s privileges, 
not only for The Pathfinder, but also foor The In- 
structor, the most popular teacher's magazine. 


THE PATHFINDER, WASHINGTON, D. C. 
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HOLLYWOOD GOSSIP 





THE PAY-OFF 


UCH has been made over the 
M P. G. Wodehouse-Samuel Gold- 

wyn affair in which Mr. Wode- 
house collected $104,000 for twiddling 
his thumbs, not to mention the Junior 
Laemmle-John Murray Anderson case 
whereby the latter collected over a 
quarter of a million from Universal 
for making one picture (“King of 
Jazz”) and doing nothing the rest of 
the contract term. Unquestionably, 
filmland has been gyped on many “big 
names.” As Jack L. Warner of Warn- 
er Bros. explains in the Los Angeles 
Times: 

The trouble with writers who don’t make 
good in the movies is that they come to 
Hollywood with a superior attitude to- 
ward what they consider an inferior line 
of endeavor. If they are paid for “doing 
nothing” it is because, in all probability, 
they fail to deliver. We’ve had some of 
them, even, who took jobs here and then 
kept their minds fixed on that next book 
or play they were going to write. This 
was just a “vacation.” 


That being the case, the question 
naturally arises why the movie moguls 
continue to cater to names instead of 
narratives. 


Harold Lloyd of the glass-less specs 
is reported as trying to dispose of his 
huge Hollywood estate. 


The Hollerwood chatter hounds say 
that Pola Negri’s next husband will be 
John Colton, well known playwright. 
He’s the fellow who “Rained” him- 
self into a million, if your remember- 
ing machinery is working 100 per 
cent. Constance Bennett has given the 
Marquis the air in favor of Joel Mc- 
Crea and Henri has gone to Europe 
ostensibly to chase Gloria Swanson 
again. Rumor has it that Gary Coop- 


er has a Frosty Morning greeting for 
Lupe Velez because he’s on the stove 
Bill Powell 


with Tallulah Bankhead. 





will have to forgive his pals, Dick 
Barthelmess and Ronald Colman, for 
doing their best to break up his ro- 
mance with Carole Lombard. 


Have you ever noticed it? Mickey 
Mouse in the animated comics never 
has a left eyebrow. We raise ours in 
wonder. There must be a real or a 
reel reason for this constant incon- 
sistency. 


Bert Roach, fairly well known Fol- 
lywood funny man, has gone up bank- 
ruptcy creek. 


When Edward G. Robinson, star of 
gangster and gambler pictures, made 
a holiday trip to Reno it is said that 
he found four of his late comrades in 
celluloid holding down jobs as faro 
dealers in gaming houses there. They 
also tell a story that when his rival 
in cinema crime, James Cagney (who 
was raised in the neighborhood of 
9th street and Second avenue, New 
York) visited Sing Sing prison he 
found 15 boys whom he used to go to 
school with. Now that gangster pic- 
tures are OUT, Cagney gets IN by 
being cast as a bellboy in his next. 


Mutia, the African native gun-bear- 
er of Harry Carey in “Trader Horn,” 
took what money he got from MGM 
and bought himself three extra wives 
with it. 


Jack Oakie is OK with Paramount 
again but he will only get featured 
billing instead of star billing. They 
probably didn’t credit him with any 
pictures in their new schedule be- 
cause they knew he would come 
around Okay like they wanted him to. 


Douglas Fairbanks jr. has been pro- 
ducing and playing the leading role 
in a legitimate stage play in Los An- 
geles titled, “The Man in Possession” 
(at least he was when this was writ- 





Movie director (to extras)—I’m going to take a chance and try something new. The 


public is clamoring for novelty, so you girls go in and put on some clothes. 


out to the box office to person,|| 
count the money. 


The Hollywood bank that we; 
“boom” 
cents on the dollar and one actor w)), 
used to explain that he had lost “eve; 
thing in the crash cashed in to the 
tune of two dimes. 


Will Rogers in “A Connecticut 
Yankee” established a record for 4 
week’s business at the Taishokay 
theater in Tokyo, Japan. 


Sam Celluloid says: In Hollywood 
any marriage that outlasts a perma 
nent wave is considered a success. 


ae 


LOAFS AND FISHES 


“T can’t help but notice,” writes a cor- 
respondent to the Washington Post, “that 
a number of men, prominent in the publi 
eye, appear to be ardent anglers. How do 
you explain their consuming passion fo: 
fishing ?” “Perhaps,” suggests the editor, 

“it’s not so much for the sake of the fis 
as for a chance to loaf without bein 
watched.” 
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5S 


A woman writer says that 30 is a nice 
age for a woman, Especially if she hap- 
pens to be 40. 








Latest Fashions 


7255—A unique model with new style features. de- 
signed for 34, 36, 38, 40, 42 and 44 inches bust meas 
ure. A 38 inch design requires 5 yards of 39 inch 
material, together with 5'4 yards of 1'% inch bias 
binding or piping to finish. 

7263—A Oieottos frock for house or porch, designed 
for 38, 40, 44, 46, 48. 50, 52 and 54 inches bust 
measure. Pe m7 inch design requires 544 yards of 35 
inch material, with long sleeves—with short sleev 
One-half yard of contrasting material 








4", yards. 
is required. 

1254—A jaunty afternoon dress for misses 16, 18 
and 20 years of age. An 18 year design, with long 


sleeves, requires ~. yards of 32 inch materia 
with short sleeves, @ yards. To finish with edging 
as illustrated tered 912 yards. 


7278—A serviceable apron for girls 6, 8, 10, 12 and 
14 years of age. A 10 year design requires 1°, yards 
of printed or other material and % yard of 
trasting, 32 inches wide. Without contrast 2 yard 


7125—A simple, yet pleasing, frock for girls 8 
12, 14 and 16 years of age. A 14 year desig : 
quires 34% yards of 39 inch material, together with 
34 yard of 27 inch contrasting material. 


6841—A dainty frock for little misses 2, 4, 6 and 8 
years of age A 4 year design requires 2' yards 
of material 32 inches wide, together with 37, ya 
of 14% inch bias binding to finish. 


7135—A popular style for small gris 2, 4. 6 and 
8 years of age. A 4 year old requires 2%4 yards of 
32 inch material for the dress and bloomers of , 
material. Three-eighths yard of contrasting ma! 
rial, cuf crosswise, is required. Three-fourths yard 
of plaiting to trim collar edge and 334 yards of bias 
binding, braid or insertion are required. 


7084—A pleasing daytime frock designed for 34 
38, 40 and 42 inches bust measure. A 38 inch design 
requires 45, yards of 35 inch material, together w'' 
Sg yard of contrasting material, cut crosswise 


7260—A smart daytime frock designed for 34 
38, 40, 42 and 44 inches bust measure. A 38 inc! 
sign requires 4% yards of 35 inch material. For 
trasting material, 42 yard is required. 

1063—A style for slender figures, designed 
for misses 16, 18 and 20 years of age. A 16 vear 
design requires 4%4 yards of one material, 39 in 
wide, for jumper and blouse. For the jun, er alone 
234 yards. For the blouse alone, 12 yards. 


7056—A practical maternity dress, designed for 
38. 40, 42, 44, 46 and 48 inches bust measure , 
inch design requires 614 yards of 39 inch materia 
with revers—without revers, 5°4 yards. Five-eig ) 
yard of contrasting material, cut crosswise, is requ 


7109—A simple dress for little girls 6 months 
3 and 4 years of age. A 4 year design, with Jom 
sleeves, requires "3 yards of 32 inch material—w'' 
out long sleeves. 1% yards. Two and one-half ya 
of lace or edging are required to trim. 

67155—A tical school dress for girls 8, 10. 12 2 
14 years of age. A 12 year design requires 27. 
of 35 inch material. Collar, tie and band c iffs 
contrasting material require *, yard, 35 inche 
cut crosswise. 


7821—A stylish jacket, designed for 34, 36, 35. * 
42 and 44 inches bust measure A 38 inch « 
requires 234 yards of 39 inch material. The < 
of fur cloth or other contrasting material rea 
3, yard, cut crosswise. Two and two-thirds yaras ‘ 
lining. 29 imches wide, are required, together * 
324 yards of braid or bias band folds to trim cola! 


The Pathfinder 


ten) and they say that between {)). 
acts he put on dark glasses and slip). 






a year ago has paid off ») 
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“COPY CATS!” 


ITH the New York Mirror radio 

popularity poll showing Amos 

*’n’ Andy trailing many lesser 
known ether entertainers, WABC of 
that city thinks the time opportune to 
provide competition. They offer Flour- 
noy Miller and Aubrey Lyles (colored) 
who have been negro dialecting on the 
stage for 30 years. This couple claims 
io have used the expression “Check 
and Double Check” long before there 
was an Amos ’n’ Andy. If that be true, 
itis only fair to point out that it re- 
mained for Amos ’n’ Andy to popu- 
larize it. And that leads us to question 
the wisdom of trying to beat Amos ’n’ 
Andy—if it can be done—at their 
own game. We hazard a guess that 
the act which will eventually steal the 
Fresh Air Taxicab record will have 
to be something quite different. Imi- 
lation Only makes the position of those 
imitated the more secure. 


Not satisfied with imposing ping 
pong on air audiences (the nation as 
a whole was no more interested in the 
revival of that game than it was in 
hackgammon!), the broadcasters are 
about to inflict championship chess 
games On the ether. Watch for an an- 
nouncement like this: “Mr. Crawler is 
about to move his knight. Stand by 
fer an hour or two.” Then reach for 
something more interesting. 








Twelve-year-old Peggy Leonard, a 
juvenile entertainer over WEVD (N. 
Y. City) can sing in 12 different 
languages, 


NBC has finally taken up television. 
An experimental studio will be estab- 
lished on the 85th floor of the Empire 
Mate building, New York, on the as- 
sumption that height is an asset to 
picture broadcasting. 


On the Fourth of July Floyd Gib- 
bons broadcast from Independence 
Hall, Philadelphia, and after complet- 
ing his sriel called for a taxi to be sent 
lo Independence Hall to get him. The 
girl answering the phone on the taxi 
ollice asked him where Independence 
Hall was and so he missed his train 
back to New York. 




















Current radio simile: As hot as a 
broadcasting studio during a hot or- 
chestral number during the hot spell. 


Further proof that the radio cannot 
‘supplant the press is seen in the re- 
ported flop at Los Angeles of an ether 
leporting service broadcast from 
KMPC. This air newspaper started 


——_—_—_ — 


ON THE AIR 


(ane 


1st Siamese Twin—You need a shave. 
2nd Siamese Twin—How do you know? 
1st One—Because I need one. 


out with seven reporters who gathered 
(from the newspapers, presumably) 
news for presentation on the air. But 
advertising sponsors were lacking. 


Out of 500 persons recently given 
auditions at NBC, New York, only 11 
crashed the air. 


Joe Morgan, the “Smiling Lieuten- 
ant” of New York orchestradom, rash- 
ly promises to consider for rendition 
any composition any amateur com- 
poser may send in. He may be ad- 
dressed % Fred S. Roemer, 539 Eighth 
avenue, that metropolis. 


Floyd Gibbons and Graham Mc- 
Namee are said to have severed speak- 
ing relations after the Stribling- 
Schmeling (or vice versa) fight broad- 
cast when Floyd became ired at 
Graham’s mike snatching proclivities. 


Evangeline Adams, the astrological 
lady, fades from the _ broadcasting 
heavens. She can’t even forecast when 
her next broadcast is coming. 


Listerine will stay on the air but 
Bobby Jones won’t—not on their air 
anyway. 


ee 


THE ABSENT MINDED PROFESSOR 

Left the lawn sprinkler on all night and 
turned out the porch light. 

Shaved twice before he discovered that 
there was no blade in his razor. 

Keeps looking under his electric re- 
frigerator to see if the drip pan needs 
emptying. 


Went to the citizens’ military training 


camp and shot himself one night when on 


guard duty. He forgot the password. 
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Club No. 
Home Friend 
Good Stories 


600 


"She 


Amer. Pity Jnl. 
The Pathfinder 


Club No. 
Home Circle 
Good Stories 
Everybody's Poul- 

try Magazine 


601 


$425 
Successful Farming 


Illustrated Mechanics 
The Pathfinder 


Club No. 602 


Needlecraft, 2 yrs. 
Farm Journal $ 
Poultry Success 35 
Home Friend 
Good Stories ——— 
The Pathfinder 

Club No. 603 


Household Mag. 
Gentlewoman wee 
Good Stories 35 
Successful eI 
Amer. Poultry Jni. 
The Pathfinder 

Club No. 604 
Woman's World 
Home Friend 
Good Stories $ 50 
Gentlewoman Mag. 
Farm Journal 
rhe Pathfinder . 

Club No. 605 
ed s ~ ¢ Me. 
N ecraft, 2 yrs. 
Gentlewoman eS 50 
Titus. Mechanics raat 
Capper’s Farmer 
The Pathfinder 

Club No. 606 
Woman's World 
Household Mag 
Needlecraft, 2 oe. $ 50 
Everybody's Poul- 

try Magazine === 

Home Circle 
The Pathfinder 


Bargains 






AZINE 





Club No. 
Woman's World 
People’s Pop. Mo. 
Needlecraft, 2 yrs. 
Everybody’s Poul- 

try Magazine 
Capper’s Farmer 
The Pathfinder 


610 


$450 


Club No. 
Woman's World 
Good Stories 
Home Circle 
Illus. Mechanics 
Household Mag. 
Farm Journal 
The Pathfinder 


611 


$450 


Club No. 
Country Home, 
Illus. Mechanics 
Amer. Pity Jni. 
Home Friend 
Gentlewoman Mag. 
Good Stories 
The Pathfinder 


Club No. 613 


"liomte 
ome Circle 
Gentlewoman Mag 50 
Everybody's Poul- 
try Magazine — 
Country Home 
(2 yrs.) 
Good Stories 
The Pathfinder 


Club No. 
Woman's World 
Good Stories 
Home Friend 
Country Home 

(2 yrs.) 
The Pathfinder 


Club Ne. 615 


Needlecraft, 2 yrs. $440 


612 
2 yrs. 


$440 





$450 


Country Home, 


2 yrs. 
Illus. Mechanics 
Gentlewoman Mag. 
Poultry Success 
The Pathfinder 


The Magazines in these Clubs Must ge to One Address 


- — — — USE THIS O 
The Pathfinder, 


For the enclosed $.......... 


RDER BLANK —- —--—--— 
Washington, D. C. 


send me Club No 


including The Pathfinder for one year. 


FARN MONEY 


AT H 


eo) Vis 


YOU can make $15 to $50 weekly in spare 


or full time at home 
No experience 


coloring photographs. 
. No canvassing. We 


instruct you by our new simple Photo-Color 
process and supply _—S with work. Write 
for particulars and Free Book to-day. 
The IRVING-VANCE COMPANY Ltd. 
138 Hart Building, Toronto, Can. 





RAISE CHINCHILLA 





FUR RABBITS pc 





PATENTS 2: 


— pg Patents 


Large illustra 





As one of the oldest patent firms 
in America we give inventors at 
lowest consistent charge, @ serv- 
ice noted for results, evidenced 
z ye vec, z pe 
2 ~'. W., 
1968 


Men Wanted 


We pay your railroad fare to Nashville. 
ic and help you get « good job 
No negroes taken. 


an expert automobile m 
cost to you is small. 


Let us train you to be 
The 
For free booklet write 


Nashville Auto College, Dept. 57 Nashville, Tenn. 











Like finding money 


informed and cheered up—and you have a couple of friends who you kn 


ow a. want it 


u want The Pathfinder 


Just collect $1 apiece from them 


6698890889 9 


keep you 
remit 


every week—to 










































the $2 to us and we will send the paper a year 
to yourself, for your trouble. Thanks in advance 


-52 wonderful issues. 
Write the three 


each one better than the last—to each of them—and also a year 
addresses below. Address. THE PATHFINDER, Washington. D. C. 
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LUCID INTERVALS 


Deadbroke—I hear you have 
all kinds of money. 

Badlybent — Yeah, pennies, 
nickels, dimes and quarters. 


Greta—She’s really lots older 
than she looks. 

Marlene — Yes, and what’s 
more she looks it. 


Her Girl Chum—Did the 
minister make Harry use the 
words, “With all my worldly 
goods I thee endow”? 

Brand New Bride—No. Why 
put Harry on his guard. [ll 
get ’em anyway. 


Asker—What do you think of 
the moratorium? 

Dumbley—Haven’t see a pic- 
ture of her yet. Is she any- 
thing like the Mauritania? 


Coleslaw — Did that young 
plumber you had working at 
your house appear to have had 
much experience? 

Caviar—Did he? Why, he 
had to go back to his shop 
three times for tools he had 
forgotten to bring. 


I 


Big Boss—Late again! I de- 
mand your resignation! 

Blondey—What a relief! I 
thought you would fire me! 


Hubb—Well, I guess I'll go 
out and get a breath of fresh 
air. 

Wiff—If it’s the same sort 
of breath you brought back 
last night, you’d better stay 
home. 


“What’s the grand idea of 
you proposing to me again 
after I refused you so emphat- 
ically only a few weeks ago?” 

“My error. Since you have 
been wearing beach pajamas I 
didn’t recognize you as the 
same girl who wore those 
above-knee length skirts.” 


Prisoner—Yer Honor, you 
can fine me $10 but you can’t 
stop me from thinkin’ what I 
am thinking. 

Judge—Just for that remark 
I'll fine you an additional $10. 

Prisoner—Judge, my mind is 
now a perfect blank! 


Mrs. Howe—Does your hus- 
band appreciate home cooking? 

Mrs. Farr—Oh, my, yes. You 
know we eat dinner every eve- 
ning in a restaurant that. spe- 
cializes in home cooking. 


“My husband’s always holler- 
ing for something.” 
yr? 


**Mercy! 
"That's it.” 


Editor—What do you mean 
by telling me you have five 
years actual newspaper experi- 
ence when you just finished 
your correspondence course in 
journalism? 

Scribe—Well, sir, you adver- 
tised for a writer with imagi- 
nation, 


Smith—Is that a good watch 
dog? 

Brown—TI’ll say he is. He 
spent the biggest part of the 
summer watching the other 
dogs dig up my garden! 


Mrs. Freshwed—Dear, the 
doctor has ordered me to the 
seashore. 

Him—Why, you’re not run 
down or tired out are you? 

Her—No, but I shall be by 
the time I get my trunks 
packed. 


Customer — You don’t seem 
very quick at figures, my boy. 

Newsboy—I’m out of prac- 
tice, sir. You see, most of 
my customers say, “Keep the 
change.” 

O’Leary—Ow-w-, Oi think 
Oi’ve got appendicitis! 

O’Rourke—Well, what are 
ye holdin’ yer left side fer. 
Yer appendix is on yer right 
side! . 

O’Leary—Oi know it, but 
Oi’m left-handed. 


Carpenter—Ouch! 

Helper—What’s the matter? 

Carpenter—I hit the wrong 
nail. 


Boxcar Bill—Bleary eyed Sam 
says he smokes only quarter 
cigars. 

Crosstie Harry—That’s right. 
Somebody else always smokes 
the other three quarters first, 
though. 


Evelyn—Oh, Jack’s so won- 
derful—he’s generous, polite, 
self-sacrificing, modest, reli- 
gious and extremely affection- 
ate. He doesn’t gamble, smoke, 
drink or look at other women. 
But, just my luck, he’s married. 

Hattie—Don’t worry, dearie; 
no woman will stay married to 
a freak like that. 


Collection Agency Manager— 
What; no collections at all to- 
day? 

Collectors —No, everybody 
seemed to be taking a debt 
holiday. 


Manager—Look here, don’t 
you know that the next scene 
takes place at the north pole. 
You ought to have on a fur 
coat. 

Actor—I haven’t got a fur 
coat but I have put on my long 
woolen underwear and an ex- 
tra sweater. 


Mrs. Gadabout—Doctor, my 
husband is a terrible snorer. 
How can I stop him? 

Dr. Foozlum—Run up a lot 
of bills he can’t pay and he will 
get insomnia. 


Wife—It’s strange, but when 
I play the piano I always feel 
extraordinarily melancholy. 

Hubby—So do I, dear. 


Sam—tThe slim, skinny, type 
of girl is going out of style. 

Henry—Yeah, and I’m glad. 
I’m tired of ’em rattling in my 


City Camper — What's this 
stuff? 

Country Cousin—Gosh, that’s 
poison ivy. 

City Camper—Well, don’t 
worry. I just picked some; I 
haven’t eaten any! 


Mrs. Fury lived well up to 
ber married name. Following 
one of her outbursts her hus- 
band asked: “Helen, how was it 
I never discovered this trait 
of yours during our courtship 
days? How did you restrain 
yourself?” 

“Well,” replied the Mrs., “I 
used to go upstairs and bite 
pieces out of the top of the 
oak dresser.” 


Chlupp — Travel certai 

broadens the mind. 
Quiggle—Yeah, and it’s s 

a whiz for contracting 


pocketbook. 


Junewed—Dear, you shoul 
use your head more. 

The Mrs.—Oh, you darling 
I'll go right down town and try 
on some hats, 


Passenger—Oh, Doctor, [’ye 
been terribly sick. 

Ship’s Doctor—Can you keep 
anything on your stomach? 

Passenger—Only my hand 


Chief of Police—I’ll put you 
on touring duty with a squad 
of veterans. The police cars 
are all equipped with radio now. 

New Policeman—Gee, that’s 
mighty nice of you, Chief. I 
like music! 


Yznaga—What time have you 
been getting up lately? 

Zweig—aAs soon as the first 
ray of sunshine enters my win- 
dow. 

Yznaga—But isn’t that rather 
early? 

Zweig—Oh, no. My room 
faces west. 


Sarcastic Boss—I _ noticed 
there were 35,000 people pres- 
ent on the afternoon that your 
grandmother was buriéd. 

Office Boy (rising to the vec- 
casion)—I couldn’t swear tv 
that, sir, but grandma was 3l- 
ways very popular. 


Mrs, Crabber (shopping wit! 
hubby for wall paper)—(rt- 
cious, no! That is hideous. !' 
would drive people away. 

Mr. Crabber—Just the thins 
for our guest chamber, then! 


Peleg—My wife is always 
pestering me for money. 
Does yours do that? 

Abednego—No, but the pev- 
ple she buys things from do 


Caller—I saw your mother 
going into a neighbor’s [ 
came down the street. Do » mu 
know when she will be back 

Bill—Yes, ma’am, she »2! 
she’d be back just as soon a5 
you left. 
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leo der. Count every word, abbreviation, number, initial. 
[como display type. First five words or less, c | letters: bal- 
eee, lower case. Address: THE PATHFINDER, Washington, D. C. 












AGENTS 
STEP INTO BIG MONEY with Work Clothes. Every 
man needs Pants, Breeches, Coveralls. Longwear’s 
4 complete lines sell on sight. Cash in your pocket 


eiery day. Belt Free with every 3. Complete outfit 
Pree. Dept. Y-8. Longwear, 489 Broome St., New York. 


AGENTS—Make a Dollar an Hour. Sell Mendets, a 

patented patch for instantly mending leaks in all 
gtensils. Sample ws a free. Collette Mfg. Co., 
Dept. 312, Amsterdam, , 


a a a 
WANTED COUNTY SALESMAN WITH CAR, to 
demonstrate for large Ohio Manufacturer. 


Pirst 
dass job. Fry-Fyter Co., 2184 Fyr-FPyter Building, 
Dayton, Ohio. 


SD 
MAKE BIG PROFIT—every home and store a pros- 
pect—Automatic Gas Lighter—sells fast for 25c. 
free Sample! Home Supply Co., 30-A Irving Place, 
New York. 


GO INTO BUSINESS—Make Big Money. We start 
you, furnishing everything. Experience unnecessary. 
Federal Pure Food Co., R2311 Archer, Chicago. 


CALIFORNIA PERFUMED BEADS, selling like Hot 
Cakes. Agents coining money Catalogue free. 
Mission Factory O, 2328W Pico, Los Ageles, Calif. 


CORRESPONDENCE COURSES 


a i 
USED CORRESPONDENCE SCHOOL COURSES sold, 
rented and exchanged Bargain catalogue free 
(Courses bought.) Lee Mountain. Pisgah, Alabama. 


FARM LANDS AND REAL ESTATE FOR SALE 


Rate 
SELL YOUR PROPERTY quickly for cash, no matter 
where located, particulars free. Real Estate Sales- 
man Co., Dept. 15, Lincoln, Nebr. 


FILMS, PRINTING AND DEVELOPING 


SPECIAL TRIAL OFFER: Developing a size roll 

5 cents; prints 3 cents each. Beautiful 7 inch 
emlargement 20 cents. Send for Special Bargain List. 
Roanoke Photo Finishing Co., 9 Bell Avenue, Roan- 
eke, Virginia 


SPECIAL TRIAL OFFER. Your next kodak film 
developed 5c, prints 2c each. Moser & Son, Dept. 
¢, Walnut Hills, Cincinnati, Ohio. 


FIRST FILM DEVELOPED, six prints, 25¢ silver. 
Enlargement free. Superior Photo Service, Dept. 5, 
Water) wa. 

HELP WANTED—INSTRUCTION 


WOMEN INTERESTED EARNING MONEY, HOME, 
spare hours. Write for information. Enclose stamp. 


Eller Co., P-296 Broadway, New York. 
HELP WANTED—MALE 


BRANCH MANAGERS WANTED EVERYWHERD for 
mail-order business. Part or full time. Good pay. 
International Laboratori 1N. Wel . hi 0. 


_ INSTRUCTION 


WANTED, Men-Women, 18-50, qualify for Govern- 
Positions, Salary Range, $105-$250 month. 
Paid vacations. Common education. Thou- 

— yearly. Write, Instruction Bureau, 

t ouis, 


S. GOVERNMENT STEADY JOBS. $105-$250 
Month. Men-women, 18-50. Sample coaching free. 
Write today. Franklin Institute, partment G-24, 
Rochester. N.Y. 











































































INVENTIONS 


INVENTIONS WANTED—Patented, Unpatented. If 
ou have an idea for sale, write, Hartley, Box 928, 
Bangor, Maine. 


INVENTIONS COMMERCIALIZED. Patented or Un- 
patented. Write Adam Fisher Mfg.: Co., 168 En- 
rig St. Louis, Mo. 

a "MEDICAL 
PARALYSIS BOOK FREE. If paralyzed write United 
_o.,-224 N. 10th St., Philadelphia, Pa. 


A GENERAL TONIC. Paul’s Tonic Pills. Price $1. 


7 Tetreault, Distributor, Augusta. Maine. 
OF INTEREST TO WOMEN 


HEMSTITCHING AND PICOTING ATTACHMENT. 
Guaranteed. Fits any sewing machine. Prepaid 50c 
sent C. O. D. Circulars free. LaPlesh Hemstitch- 
ing Co. D85. dalia, Mo. 


OLD MONEY WANTED 


2 TO $500 EACH paid for hundreds of Old or Odd 

Coins. Keep All old money, it may be very valuable. 
fend 10 cents for New Illustrated Coin Value Book, 
‘x6. Guaranteed Cash Prices. 25 years in business. 
Clarke Coin Company, Box 30, Le Roy, N.Y. 

PERSONAL 
WHAT DOES YOUR HANDWRITING INDICATE? 
Sample reading 12c. Refunded if dissatisfied. Graph- 
ccgist._2309-PF Lawrence. Toledo, Qhio. 
QUILT PIECES 

K QUILT PIECES: Gorgeous prints, solid shades; 
_ assorted sizes, suitable for hooked, braided, crochet 
rugs. Large trial package 25c postpaid Michael 
~avats. Dept. GW. 33 Union Sauare, New York. 
WRITERS SERVICE 


SONGWRITERS—Read “Song Requirements of Talk- 
€ Pictures, Radio and Records,’’ an explanatory 
instructive book Sent Free to aspiring writers of 
Words for songs. We compose, arrange music and 
secure copyrights. Write to-day. P Newcomer 

Gates, 1674 Broadway, New York. 

WRITERS—We pay hundreds of dollars cash for 
Plots built with Plot-Genie. Sample, information 


free. Gagnon Company, Dept. 43, 1008 W. Sixth, 
0s Angeles 


Pathfinder Se a copy on all Newsstands 
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ODD, ISN'T IT? 


Each week The Pathfinder will award a copy of that 
best-seller. ‘“‘Popular Questions Answered.”’ by the 
editor of its Question Box. to the person contributing 
our idea of the best titbit of the week to the Odd. 
Isn’t It?”’ department. No contributions will be re- 
turned. Address “Oddities Editor. The Pathfinder.”’ 


A steamship passage from Tampa, Fla., 
to Rio de Janeiro is much longer than 
from New York to the same point. 


A man registered at the Hotel Taft 
(mee Manger) in New York on the Fourth 
of July gave as his address Fourth of 
July avenue, Panama. 

Babies do not feel pain for several days 
after birth. 

John Milton, the poet, did not write his 
“Paradise Lost” until after he had been 
married several years. 

In Siam a dead person is embalmed ex- 
ternally and is often kept in a large sealed 
jar in the house for some time before the 
body is cremated. 

Ancient Egypt, too, regarded navy pearls 
(beans) with abhorrence. 

Ben Jonson was buried standing up in 
Westminster Abbey because King Charles 
I granted only “18 inches square ground” 
for that purpose. 

In Ethiopia giraffes frequently 
themselves on telephone wires. 

Sanford, Tex., has a state-chartered rail- 
road only 7,000 feet long. It has a gaso- 
line locomotive, but no depot and no 
cars of its own. It is called the Sanford 
North Western, but runs northeast and 
southwest. It is used to get gravel from 
a pit to the C. R. I. & G. Railroad and on 
account of being the original road it gets 

| 33% per cent of all freight charges ac- 
cruing on these shipments. 


hang 


> $$$ 


HICK TOWNS DEFINED 

Where a whisker-growing contest at- 
tracts no attention, 

| Where nobody is left to watch the game 
after a baseball team has been recruited. 

Where it is not considered good etiquette 
to permit more than two dogs in the 
dining room at a time, 

Where a ball team catcher still runs 
into a couple of bicycles when chasing 
a foul. 

Where the druggist still has calls for 
horse liniment, 


Where baseball teams continue to fight 
after the game is over. 





The Chinese army is good on the at- 
tack, but there are too many Chinks in 
their defense. 





He—When do you expect your husband 
back? 
She—W hen I least expect him. 


LOW PRICES 


GOODRICH-GOOD*4 YEAR 


Firestone - U.S. 
AND OTHER TIRES 


Prices on Earth? 
& satisfied tire users 
eke pis years oth [oecs apeakn 
. Thi respon: w 
pd gy A. big 8. jo company i 


reconstruct e-: etap 
maketires at lowest prices in history— 
Guaranteed to give 12 months’ service 


Don't Delay—Order Today 


BALLOON Tires 
bes | Size wes, Tubes 
seze .40$2. ° 
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$1.00 deposit with each tire 
WANTED ordered. We ship balance C.O. D. Deduct 
- percent if cash in full accompanies order. 
Tires failing togive 12months service wi!! be replaced at ba!f price. 
YORK TIRE & RUBBER COMPANY, Dept 6 


Vacation 


MONEY 


You 




























Chicago, Ulinois 


too can enjoy a glorious vacation 


of relaxation, recreation, travel and ex 
perience. Yours can be a summer of hay 
piness if you start now to lay your plans 
and build up your vacation fund. you 


need not look any further for a desirable 
and most profitable way of earning th 
money you want. 

Our plan has helped countless hundreds 


make extra money for their vacation ex 
penses, as well as for other needs. It is 
simple, dignified and interesting. Those 
who have adopted our plan write “your 


pian is ideal’ and “there is no better way 


of making extra money.” Only a little 
of your spare time is required to Jook 
after renewal subscriptions to The Path- 
finder in your community and to take 
new subscription orders «ev©& furnish 


everything. No investment , 
except a postage stamp to ask fo: 
particulars. 

——— — — — se This Coupon — — — — — — 
SUBSCRIPTION MANAGER. 

The Pathfinder Publishing Co., 

Washington. D. C. 


Please tell me how I can earn some extra \ 
tion money in my spare time. 


required 
Tut's 


Name 


Address 


City 


TAKE YOUR PICK 


SIX Magarines A> 





Any 5 in Addition to The Pathfinder 


1 Woman's World 

2 Successful Farming 
4 Household Magazine 
5 Good Stories 

6 Gentlewoman Mag. 
7 Home Circle 

8 Farm Journal 


9 Country Home 
10 Poultry Success 
11 Everybody's Poultry Mag. 
12 Amer. Poultry Jol. 
13 IMustrated Mechanics 
14 Needlecraft, 2 years 
15 Home Friend 

X The Pathfinder 

Simply select your five favorite magazines above 
and check the corresponding numbers in the order 
vlank below. 
The Magazines in these Clubs Must go to One Address 
— — — USE THIS ORDER BLANK — — — 
THE PATHFINDER, Washington, D. C. 

For the enclosed $1.50 send me the magazines rep 


resented by the following numbers I have checked to- 
gether with The Pathfinder all for one full yea 


(1}2}415/6) 7/819) 10/11 ]12/13| 14 | 15] 
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12" PRIZES\°625 


+ Gas recently over $26,000.00 in prizes have been paid in our good-will prize 
distributions! These unusual offers are rapidly creating favorable advertising 
and making new friends. Now join our latest “treasure hunt!” Scores of valu- 
able awards total- 
ing over $8,200.00 
will be paid this 
time. Easier to 
win a first prize 
now—there are 12 
equal first prizes 
of $625.00 each 
and duplicate 
prizes for all per- 
sons tying when prize decision is made. _A 
Here’s the test. Act quick! : 


Follow the Auto Trails 


q Can you do it? Every trail twists and turns, cross- 

i ing other trails again and again. This baffling test 
. (> is a challenge to your skill, but I'll give you a fair 
* start, to make sure you understand. 































Toc 


Abu 





Begin with trail marker No. 1 in the small circle at the left. If you can follow this trail through 
the tangle you will see it leads to the car marked “E.” Some of the trails go from left to 
right, others from right to left. When you have done your best with each trail, write your an- Sho 
swer like this: “Trail No. 1 leads to car ‘E.’” “Trail No. 2 leads to car...” and so on with 
all the trails. If you prefer, you can draw straight Re 
lines from each marker to the correct cars. 










Small Qualify for this Opportunity 


Rush your answer to me on a post card or in a letter, for 
submission to puzzle judges. If you can follow three of 
the six auto trails successfully and win first prize, you 
will be awarded one of the 12 equal prizes of $500.00 each, 


12 Extra Prizes of $125 Each 
for Promptness 


making the total of each of the twelve first prizes $625.00 
cash or a new 1931 fully equipped Ford Tudor Sedan and 
$125.00. Duplicate prizes paid in case of ties. Cash re- 
ward for all taking active part. No obligation. No 
charges to try for prizes. No prize less than $10.00. No 
more puzzles to solve. Answers will not be accepted 
from persons living outside the U. S. A. or in Chicago. 
Send no money. Hurry! 


W. M. CLARK, Manager, 
Room 52, 52 West Illinois St., Chicago, Ill. 
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